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Why We'll Win the War 








WAS GRANDPA ULERNY ? 


When I was young, grandpa was so embarrassing... 

If anyone questioned his pet brands, he’d take it as a 
personal insult. 

Once, when an old crony made some slurring remarks 
about grandpa’s favorite brand of pipe tobacco, he 
refused to speak to the man for two years. 

But he was most embarrassing about that car of his. 
He’d bought it back in 1919...and from that day on, he 
took full credit for everything about it. 

Whenever he saw another car of the same make, 
he’d go up to the owner like the fellow was a long-lost 
brother. He’d button-hole perfect strangers, and 
practically kiss ’em! 

To a small boy it was agony... could anything be cornier? 

As I grew older, I began to see that having brand 
names you could look for and trust, wasn’t a bad idea at that. 


Whenever you buy — 


demand the brand you want 


Maybe it is “corny” to think of familiar brands 
as old friends... 

But it’s good to know exactly what you're getting. It’s 
reassuring to realize that most manufacturers of 
brand name products spend money for research and quality 
control to make their brands live up to their name. 

They know the best way to make money is to 
make friends! 

Every day thousands of these brands are fiercely 
competing for your friendship...trying to give you more 
and more value and quality. 

If value, and better products, and better living are 
“corn,” let’s have more of it. 

As you study the ads in these pages, remember... brand 
names are names of friends you can count on! 
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There’s a big difference between an 


Oat ...:.... oat 


—and there is a powerful difference, too, 
between gasoline and “ETHYL” gasoline! 


a TRADE-MARK 
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When you see the familiar yellow-and-black “Ethyl” emblem 
on a pump, you know you are getting this better gasoline. 
“Ethyl” antiknock fluid is the famous ingredient that steps up 
power and performance. Ethyl Corporation, NewYork 17,N.Y. 


Other products sold under the “Ethy\" trade-mark: salt cake . . . ethylene dichloride . . . sodium (metallic) . . . chlorine (liquid) . . . oll soluble dye. . . benzene hexachloride (technical) 
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Puce comes quietly | 
in many ways when you 
have lost someone dear. 

And surely one way is through 

the consoling knowledge that 

you have provided the finest 

tribute .. . the most trusted 


protection against water. 
4 
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“THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT is made of endur- 
ing metal. It is scientifically designed to keep 
water from rain and melting snow from reach- 
ing the casket over which it is placed. A vault 
improperly engineered cannot do this. 
Neither can one which is porous—through 
which water can seep. 


FREE 28-PAGE BOOKLET, “My Duty.” Tells those 


who must take charge “‘what to do.” Write for your 
copy. The Clark Grave Vault Company, Department 
Ft, Columbus, Ohio. Copyrighted 1951. 





THE FINEST TRIBUTE + THE MOST TRUSTED PROTECTION 
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TALKING IT OVER 


by Graham Patterson 





Wake up, America! 


In all our history, never has a 
new year opened with a darker out- 
look. We face the threat of world war 
and the task of hastily rearming to 
protect ourselves if it should come. 
Suddenly we have been jarred out of 
the complacency born of our desire to 
believe in Russia’s protestations of 
peaceful intentions plus our superior- 
ity in the number of atomic bombs. 
We felt relatively safe in the convic- 
tion that, if war were inevitable, Rus- 
sia would not dare strike before 1953 
or 1954. 


The invasion of Korea by the 
Chinese Communists, and their in- 
solent actions prompted by their Rus- 
sian masters, woke us from our dream 
world. While the democracies talked 
about rearming, Russia steadily added 
to her military power—and her politi- 
cal victories. Today some high officials 
in Washington fear that, whereas a 
year ago we stood a 75% chance of 
defeating communism, we have now 
nearer a 50% chance. 

It is time for America—and that 
means you and me and every one of 
us—to face the facts. We are at war. It 
is a war that started more than 30 
years ago when the present rulers of 
Russia gained power by violence. That 
war has never stopped, not even dur- 
ing World War II, when we contrib- 
uted billions of dollars to help save 
those who would now destroy us. It 
was continued with renewed vigor as 
soon as Germany was defeated, and we 
have lost one diplomatic battle after 
another because we refused to recog- 
nize the true situation—that we were 
actually engaged in a war. We pla- 
cated Russia, disbanded our Army, im- 
mobilized the greater part of our Navy 
and Air Force, destroyed most of our 
war matériel. As a result, we are dan- 
gerously unprepared—at a time when 
we face the most powerful, most ruth- 
less, most godless enemy in history. 

* * * 


Our leaders have made many 
mistakes, but nothing is to be gained 
by recrimination. The time has come 
for unity and action. It is up to every 
one of us to pitch in and do his part— 
management, labor, farmers, white- 
collar workers, young and old. For this 
is a war of survival. Our homes, our 
lives, the future of our children are at 
stake. 

We must all be prepared to pay 
higher taxes, to work harder and 
longer, to accept a lower standard of 





International 


American industry. A mighty asset. 


living—and to do all these things - 


willingly. We can no longer afford 
“business as usual.” Nothing must be 
permitted to slow down the rebuilding 
of our military power. For the only 
thing the Communists respect is force. 

One of our greatest weapons is 
our huge industrial capacity. If this is 
permitted to function properly until 
we have armed ourselves adequately, 
the Kremlin conspirators may well 
pause before taking the final fateful 
step that will drench the world in 
blood. 

So this is no time for strikes, no 
time to take advantage of the emer- 
gency to demand higher wages or 
shorter hours, no time for profiteering. 
We must all hold the line—or be held 
in line later by Communist slave- 
drivers. 


* % * 


Pray God we may still have time. 
And pray God our people wake up— 
now—to the seriousness of the situa- 
tion. Our nation never was in more 
deadly danger. The first battle will be 
won when our people realize this, and 
realize, too, that each of us must for- 
get his individual wants to fight for 
our country’s safety. A united America 
is invincible. 

Wake up, America! 
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BETWEEN OURSELVES 


The Christmas Editorial: I wish 
to express my appreciation of your edi- 
torial “The Magic of Christmas” [Talk- 
ing It Over, Dec. 13]. It was so sincere, 
so simple, so inspiring... . 

FLorENcE B. STANHOPE, Dumont, 

Colo. 


eeA masterpiece of Christmas 
thought. I shall keep it always. 
Leota SHULER, Gallipolis, Ohio. 


e e Your marvelous editorial should 
be classed among the literary pieces com- 
parable to “Is There a Santa Claus?” by 
Francis P. Church published in 1897 in 
the New York Sun. ... 

G. W. GANNON, manager, Cham- 

ber of Commerce, Bellingham, 


Wash. 


Anti-bebop: One of your corre- 
spondents is thrilled by “bebop,” which 
he calls music [Between Ourselves, Dec. 
27]. He lauds it for melodic, harmonic 
and rhythmic superiority to any music 
“ever conceived.” It will be most enjoy- 
able when his “serious instrumentalists” 
in the “progressive field” stop misapply- 
ing musical laws to produce cacophony. 

NATHANIEL R. Potter, Rochester, 

N.Y. 


Aid to Education: Harley Morgen- 
thaler, the Michigan druggist who re- 
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wards kids who make B grades in school 
with a soda fountain treat [Nation, Dec. 
13] is a psychologist par excellence! 
Right now I’m tempted to adopt his 
method for my own pair, for it seems like 
a foolproof way to get them to study 
more. 

However, in one of your recent 
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Big enough for the job 


We live in a big country and it takes a big telephone 
system to give good service to millions of people. 


The Bell System is equipped to handle today’s more 
important job because it has never stopped growing. It 
has kept right on building to make service better and 
provide more of it. 


Times like these emphasize the benefits of such 
growth and the value of a strong, healthy telephone 
company to serve the Nation’s needs. 


The Bell System aims to be big in more than size. 
It aims to be big in the conduct of the business—in its 
plans for the future—in doing its full part in helping 
to keep America secure. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 














Roll-your-owners and pipe fans alike find greater 
smoking joy in crimp cut Prince Albert— 
America’s largest-selling smoking tobacco. 
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Clifton 
Shulfart 


| FOUND REAL SMOKING JOY 
RIGHT FROM THE START 
IN A PIPEFUL OF 
PRINCE ALBERT. RICH-TASTING 
PA. SMOKES COOL AND 
MILD. REAL EASY ON THE TONGUE 


RIGHT! | FIND PRINCE ALBERT Ff 
SMOKES EXTRA COOLAND i 
EXTRA TASTY IN ROLL-YOUR- 
OWNS, TOO. AND WITH PA's 
CRIMP CUT, IT'S EASY TO ROLL 
NEAT CIGARETTES! 


Try P.A.! You'll enjoy the rich taste and natural fragrance of Prince 
Albert’s choice tobacco. And crimp cut P.A. is specially treated to 
insure against tongue bite for greater smoking comfort. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. E 
mone MEN SHON 


THE NATIONAL 
JOY SMOKE 
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ER TOBACCO 


Tune in “Grand Ole 
Opry”, Saturday Nights on NBC 


Health stories, you reported that doctors 
recommended cutting down on sweets in 
order to help control dental cavities. The 
question now is: Do I want to encourage 
my children to make Bs in school or... 
encourage them to save their teeth? 
JEAN SHAMES, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


In another PatHFinbER story [Health 
July 27, 1949] two Cornell scientists 
claimed ice cream’s nutritive value makes 
it one of the best foods in the U.S. diet. 
So one treat per report card probably 
wouldn’t do any student any harm.—Ed. 


Pulpit Problem: Can’t something 
be done to get clergymen to speak plainly 
in the pulpit? What good is a sermon 
that cannot be comprehended? In one 
church I asked several of the congrega- 
tion what the address had been about, and 
not one could tell me. ... 

It seems to me the blame should be 
placed on the public schools and theo- 
logical seminaries. They do not require 
proper reading and public speaking in 
their teaching. I feel it my duty as a 
churchgoer to suggest that ministers 
make a greater effort to deliver their ser- 
mons so that hearers can tell what they 
are talking about. 


Frank P. Appy, Utica, N. Y. 


Praise for Barrett: One interest- 
ing fact was omitted from your article on 
Assistant Secretary of State Edward W. 
Barrett [Washington Talk, Dec. 13]. 
When the North Koreans crossed the 38th 
Parallel on June 25, Mr. Barrett was in 
Los Angeles for the convention of the 
Advertising Association of the West. 
Those who heard him speak little realized 
the seriousness of the crisis facing us, 
but we did feel a sense of relief that a 
man of his obvious sincerity and ability 
was in charge of our country’s voice. 

Muriet To.ve, Advertising Associa- 
tion of the West, San Francisco, Calif. 
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U.S. Air Force 


The Cover. The U.S., birthplace of 
aviation, leads the world in mass-produc- 
tion techniques. Why haven’t these fac- 
tors given this country overwhelming 
strength in the air? Business Editor M. 
K. Wisehart provides the answer: False 
economies, poor planning and shortsight- 
ed Administration policies have left U.S. 
airpower too weak to frighten Russia and 
unable to guarantee peace by threat of 
widespread atomic bombing. Now the avi- 
ation industry is asked to produce mira- 
cles to catch up with the goals set several 
years ago. Read “Why We'll Win the 
War,” beginning on page 26. 

x *k* * 


In This Issue: To paraphrase the 
old saw, “Everybody talks about the 
weather, and everybody does something 
about it.” Latest interference with the 
seasons is practical production of snow 
for ski resorts (page 22). . Turning 
pigs into guinea pigs isn’t a magician’s 
trick—it’s a reference to proposed re- 
search on arthritis, made possible by the 
discovery that pigs suffer from the crip- 
pling disease (page 23). ... Moral Re- 
Armament, a nonsectarian application of 
purity and love to daily life, turns up un- 
expectedly in labor mediation (page 24). 

xx = 


Next Issue. Soon the nation’s econ- 
omy may be completely geared to war— 
with priorities, rationing, allocations and 
controls affecting every walk of life. Most 
troublesome restrictions of all will prob- 
ably be those on consumer goods—price 
controls and rationing. Knowing this, 
price control boss Michael DiSalle is 
moving cautiously. His biggest worry— 
“Can We Avoid OPA’s Mistakes?”—-will 
be analyzed in the Feb. 7 issue. 


Circulation Exceeds 1,200,000 Copies 


Pathfinder’s Bias. We favor the 
American ideal of freedom for individ- 
uals. We oppose statism and totalitarian- 
ism in all forms. We believe we can best 
support freedom by printing facts with- 
out bias, because we think that all the 
facts are on the side of freedom. 
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\o uve asked these ques IONS — 


You'll want to remember these answers 


1 Do pharmacists practice their profes- 
sion in retail drug stores only? 





No, you will find them wherever drugs and 
medicines are required. Registered phar- 
macists are included on the staffs of many 
hospitals. The Army, the Navy, the U. S. 
Public Health Service, and other govern- 
mental departments all have pharmacists 
performing professional and administrative 
duties. They also are on the teaching staffs 
of colleges of pharmacy. Pharmaceutical 
manufacturers employ them not only to 
prepare drugs and medicines on a large 
scale, but also in the laboratories where 
these products are tested and standardized. 
Today, there are close to 100,000 registered 
pharmacists employed in various capacities, 
and of these over 3 per cent are women. 


4 Why is it dangerous to try to read or 
phone a prescription to your pharmacist? 





A prescription is a precise document, ex- 
pressed in technical terms and symbols that 
can easily be misinterpreted by the public. 
So, if you attempt to read a prescription to 
your pharmacist you may fail to interpret 
it correctly. However, when you give your 
doctor’s written prescription to your phar- 
macist, you can be sure that you have 
handed him the information he needs to fill 
the prescription exactly as the doctor in- 
tended. 
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2 What requirements must your phar- 
macist fulfill before starting his profes- 
sional career? 





(1) He must be a graduate of an accredited 
college course in pharmacy, leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science, and before 
entering college he must have completed a 
full four-year high school course. (2) He 
must have had at least one year of practical 
experience under the supervision of a 
registered pharmacist. (3) He must pass a 
rigid examination given by his State Board 
of Pharmacy. (4) He must be at least 21 
years of age, of good moral character, and 
meet certain citizenship qualifications. 


5 Why is your pharmacist permitted to 
keep narcotics in his store? 





Your pharmacist keeps narcotics in his 
store because he is authorized to act as the 
legal custodian of these drugs. The supply 
which he maintains is carefully guarded, 
and no narcotic drug is dispensed except 
upon proper medical authorization. Phar- 
macists strictly observe the regulations set 
up to prevent misuse of these drugs—a 
practice that is in keeping with the high 
ethical standards of the profession. 


3 Is there a systematic basis for deter- 
mining the price of a prescription—or is 
the cost computed haphazardly? 





Yes, there is a systematic basis for prescrip- 
tion pricing. The principal factors involved 
are the cost of the drugs specified by your 
doctor, a compounding charge, and the 
amount of time required to dispense the 
prescription. Naturally, prescription costs 
are higher when expensive drugs are re- 
quired, or when time-consuming procedures 
are necessary, 


6 if you handed your pharmacist an 
unlabeled bottle, a prescription con- 
tainer with the number defaced, or an 
envelope with a few loose tablets, would 
he refuse your request for “more of this 
medicine’? 





Your pharmacist will always refuse to sell 
any drug that he cannot positively identify. 
When you request a medicine and give 
merely a vague description—or present an 
unlabeled container—you are asking your 
pharmacist to introduce an element of 
chance into his professional work. By de- 
clining to take such chances he is acting in 
the interest of your safety and your health. 


One of a series of advertisements designed to help you know your pharmacist better 





Research and Manufacturing Laboratories, Detroit 32, Michigan 


Parke, Davis & Company are makers of medicines pre- 
scribed by physicians and dispensed by pharmacists: 
Antibiotics .. . Antiseptics . . . Biologicals . . . Chemo- 
therapeutic Agents ... Endocrines .. 
Preparations... Surgical Dressings...Vitamin Products. 


. Pharmaceutical 
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ligence Agency Chief Walter Bedell Smith to General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur's Tokyo headquarters was no "routine" inspection trip. Nor was 
it "just coincidence" that they arrived there simultaneously, as Pen- 
tagon information specialists tried to explain it last week. 


ee a 


withdrawal from Korea, which will become a certainty if the current 
Communist attempt to encircle U.N. forces progresses much farther, and 
(2) rebuilding MacArthur's forces to make Japan an impregnable for- 
tress. Future limited rearming of the Japanese also was discussed. 
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levels, and there is a strong possibility that MacArthur will be asked 
to relieve Maj. Gen. Charles A. Willoughby, his intelligence officer, 
who is being blamed for much of the failure in the pre-Christmas 
assault. 


SENATOR ROBERT A. TAFT HAS BECOME AN "IN-AND-OUTER" so far as the affections of 
the Defense Department planners are concerned. They were deeply hurt 
when Taft said he had little confidence in the nation's military lead- 
ers; they claim he had never once asked any of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff a single question on defense plans. This week, fearful that 
they might be steam-rolled into a precipitate, top-heavy mobilization, 
they were pleased as Punch with Taft's go-slow advice on defense pro- 
duction and drafting. 








White House assistants. Exactly what job Dewey will be offered is 
still up in the air, but he would probably settle for nothing less 
than the Secretaryship of either the State or Defense Departments. 


If the long-considered switch of Acheson for Chief Justice Fred Vinson 
is blocked by political considerations, Dewey may go into State ata 
time when Acheson could step out in a blaze of glory. 


BARRING THE SELECTION OF RESOURCES BOARD CHAIRMAN W. STUART SYMINGTON or U.S. 
High Commissioner in Germany John J. McCloy to succeed Secretary 
George C. Marshall when he resigns, Dewey, a proven administrator, 


could go into Defense, toughest administrative job in Washington. 


A BUST-UP IN THE ADMINISTRATION'S EMERGENCY AGENCIES is in the works. Although 
Economic Stabilizer Alan Valentine won a token victory over Price ‘Con— 
troller Michael DiSalle in having the 30-day freeze on prices can- 
celed, he may be forced to quit. With no political backing worthy of 
the name, Valentine may be eased out, while DiSalle, who is a fair- 
haired boy in Truman's eyes, will grow in importance and influence. 


DiSalle. Ching, who has never liked the idea of one agency control- 

ling prices while another controls wages, is realistically insisting 

that a rollback in wages is almost impossible. DiSalle, on the other 
hand, maintains that a rollback of prices and wages to June 1 levels 

will have to come simultaneously. 


PRESIDENTIAL AIDE JOHN R. STEELMAN is getting some unmerciful ribbing these 
days from his White House co-workers. Steelman was almost solely re- 
sponsible for the ill-timed White House announcement that the ten- 


month-old railroad wage dispute had been settled. Actually, the 
strike is no nearer settlement than it was six months ago. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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What price survival ? 


$140 billion in two years, says Truman; 


taxes will be higher than ever 


The President, as required by the 
Constitution and the Congress, spent the 
first two weeks of the new year talking 
to the country. 

After he was through, his fellow- 
Americans had one big figure—$140 bil- 
lion—and one cold certainty: They would 
have to tighten their belts as never be- 
fore if they wished to survive in the face 
of the Soviet challenge. 

That was the gist of Harry Truman’s 
State of the Union message, his Economic 
Report and his Budget message. To- 
gether they told America’s hopes, and 
some of America’s plans, for 1951. 

“We are compelled to make the crea- 
tion of strength a paramount aim,” Tru- 
man said. To do it, he proposed a budget 
of $71.6 billion for the fiscal year start- 
ing July 1, 1951. By June 30, 1952, he 
estimated, defense costs will reach $140 
billion. During the next year alone, the 
military will get $41.4 billion; interna- 
tional commitments will account for an- 
other $7.5 billion. Veterans’ services will 
cost $4.9 billion, social security $2.6 bil- 
lion, interest on the national debt, $5.9 
billion. The regular functions of Govern- 
ment will account for the rest. 

The Cost. To meet a $16.4 billion 
deficit, taxpayers will be asked to dig 


10 


deeper than ever before—for possibly as 

much as an additional $20 billion. 
“National security in the present 

world can be attained only with direct 


-and heavy cost to each of us,” he said 


in the Budget message. “High taxes are 
indispensable to our successful mobiliza- 
tion.” In the Economic message he put 
it even more bluntly: 

“We should make it the first prin- 
ciple of economic and fiscal policy in 
these times to maintain a balanced bud- 
get, and to finance the cost of national 
defense on a ‘pay-as-we-go’ basis. . . . 
The new tax increases, now required, 
must press harder upon every source of 
available revenue. Corporations should 
pay much higher taxes. Individuals 
should pay much higher taxes. Excise 
taxes should be higher and more exten- 
sive. Many loopholes in the tax laws 
should be closed.” 

Hibernating Fair Deal. Further- 
more, said Harry Truman (without ex- 
plaining why it hadn’t been done al- 
ready ), inflation would have to be stopped 
with rigid controls on prices and wages. 
And to prevent “wide fluctuations” in 
food prices, “the Department of Agricul- 
ture should be granted authority to con- 
trol speculative trading and to strengthen 
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its regulation of commodity exchanges.” 
Most of the Fair Deal would be tem- 
porarily shelved to make way for the war 
effort. 

All these were necessities imposed 
by the decision which was soberly stated 
in the State of the Union speech: 

“We will fight, if fight we must, to 
keep our freedom and to prevent justice 
from being destroyed.” 

Neither the President nor his coun- 
trymen were quite sure yet exactly how 
some of the necessary actions could be 
accomplished, but after Mr. Truman’s 
messages there was little doubt that they 
would be done. 


The Great Debate 
may clarify policy 


The Great Debate on U.S. foreign 
policy rumbled on. 

Ohio’s Senator Robert A. Taft—the 
brainiest “re-examinist” of them all— 
said he was prepared to “sit down with 
the President or anybody else” and ham- 
mer out a foreign policy “which would 
command the unanimous and consistent 
support of the people of the United 
States.” 

By way of answer Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson remarked he would dis- 
cuss foreign policy with Mr. Taft or any 
one else. Later President Truman said 
the White House door was always open 
to any member of Congress to discuss any 
issue, domestic or foreign. 

This genteel bowing from the waist 
was far from the serious core of the fight. 
Taft took the Senate floor for 214 hours, 
and the hurricane he created may clear 
the air and lead the way to honest, uni- 
fied American foreign policy. 

Treaty Obligations. Taft’s propo- 
sals (see box on page 11) contained no 
withdrawal to a moat-like defense of the 
Western Hemisphere. Nor did they imply 
that the U.S. would not go to war against 
the Soviet Union if that country should 
launch an attack on any North Atlantic 
Treaty nation. 

Though Taft voted against the North 
Atlantic Treaty, he emphasized that, the 
treaty being the law of the land, he was 
supporting it. Taft said President Tru- 
man has no legal right to send more 
American troops to Europe without Con- 
gressional approval. (However correct 
this interpretation may be, historical 
precedent and a number of Supreme 
Court decisions are against Taft.) The 
Senator was shocked that “blind parti- 
sans” believed the President “can make 
war and war-like commitments.” 

But two key points in the Great De- 
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Senator Taft opposes sending more troops to Europe because: 


1. A European army under the 
command of an American (Eisenhower) 
might provoke Russia into an immedi- 
ate attack anywhere in Europe. 

2. There is no “conclusive evi- 
dence” that the Russians intend to at- 
tack the West, though they might start 
another satellite war—in Yugoslavia, 
for example. 

3. By a misunderstanding of the 
functions of the United Nations, Tru- 
man “usurped” the authority of Con- 
gress in sending U.S. troops to Korea 
and was, in fact, “sucked into” a trap. 

4. Truman is now working to send 
a large body of American soldiers to 
Europe—possibly as many as 300,000 
combat men with twice that many for 


The Administration 


1. Only a militarily strong West- 
ern Europe can deter the westward ex- 
pansion of Russia, and only an Ameri- 
can commander can inspire the confi- 
dence of spirit so necessary to full 
re-arming. 

2. All “evidence” shows that Rus- 
sia will attack wherever a vacuum ex- 
ists; Europe will be no exception. 

3. President Truman was a leader 
in implementing this country’s obliga- 
tion to the charter of the United Na- 
tions; he also supported unqualifiedly 
article 5 of the North Atlantic Treaty, 
which says in effect, that an attack on 
one pact nation is an attack on all. 

4. The President’s right to send 
troops abroad without Congressional 
approval has been established by prece- 
dent and law. As Commander in Chief, 


ate centered on the words of one man 
and the stubbornness of another. Before 
the North Atlantic Treaty was ratified 
Acheson emphatically told the Senate 
that there was no reason to believe the 
U.S. would be expected “to send substan- 
tial numbers of troops over there as a 
more or less permanent contribution to 
the development of these countries’ ca- 
pacity to resist.” Thus a number of Sen- 
ators voted for the treaty with the under- 
standing that few, if any, U.S. soldiers 
would go to Europe. 

The stubborn man is Harry Truman. 
If Truman had called in Taft and Sen- 
ator Kenneth S. Wherry, laid the hard 
facts on the table and asked for co- 
operation, much of the present fight 
might have been prevented. At the very 
least, such a gesture would have post- 
poned a storm over the question until 
General Dwight Eisenhower made his 
appraisal of the defense picture in West- 
ern Europe later this month. 

First, a Policy. After Taft opened 
up, Senator Wherry tossed in a resolu- 
tion which stated: “Resolved that it is 
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It?s none of the customer’s business? 


supply services and support—without 
the consent of Congress. This is uncon- 
stitutional. 

5. The U.S. should continue in the 
United Nations for its value as a world 
forum, not let it decide American mili- 
tary moves. 

6. The U.S. should concentrate on 
an all-powerful air-naval force capable 
of halting any Soviet thrust into West- 
ern Europe. Hold down the size of the 
army and avoid any mass land engage- 
ment with the Russians. ° 

7. The Administration’s “biparti- 
san” foreign policy was conceived to 
cover past errors and failures, and to 
continue the secrecy in U.S. foreign 
policy affairs. 


says we must defend Europe because: 


Herblock, Post-Hall Syndicate 
“Who says I haven’t a foreign policy?” 


the sense of the Senate that no ground 
forces of the United States should be 
assigned to duty in the European area 
. .. pending the formulation of a policy 
with respect hereto by Congress.” 


Up stepped Senator Paul Douglas 


(Ill.) to agree with Senator Walter F. 
George (Ga.), a potent member of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, who said: 
“Regardless of whether the President has 
the power to commit the troops, we shall 
not obtain essential national unity until 
he advises the people he will submit the 
question to Congress before acting.” 
Coming from within his own party, this 
pro-Taft statement may well cause Harry 
Truman to “re-examine” his own position. 

Taft knows, of course, that he is not 
speaking for a unified Republican stand. 
Former Presidential candidate Harold E. 
Stassen stated that 35 of the 47 Republi- 
can Senators would support whatever 
Eisenhower recommends. 

But no one thinks that the Admin- 
istration can sell Bob Taft its complete 
foreign policy package, especially with a 
Truman label. Taft knows that American 


the President determines how many 
troops are needed for any action. 

5. If peace is ever to reign in the 
world, it will be through an organiza- 
tion of peace-loving nations. To act 
alone militarily would wreck the United 
Nations. 

6. Air and naval power is not 
enough. Korea proved it. Modern de- 
fense calls for large armies as well as 
ships and planes. 

7. The bipartisan foreign policy 
was developed so that the American 
people and their political parties might 
present a solid front to the rest of the 
world. No treaties with foreign nations © 
have been made in secret. The Atlantic 
Treaty, which is at the roots of this con- 
troversy, was ratified by the Senate 82 
to 13. 





voters’ anxieties will center on foreign af- 
fairs for some time to come. And he 
knows that no man can seek the Presi- 
dency of the U.S. in 1952 without a clear 
program for the nation’s role in the 
world. 


Peace with Japan 


The U.S. was moving fast to 
strengthen its major remaining toehold in 
the Orient. 

Spurred by near-disaster in Korea, 
the State Department prepared to hustle 
Far Eastern adviser John Foster Dulles 
off to Tokyo to start talks with Japanese 
officials on a Japanese peace treaty. 

The talks, the Department said, were 
in no sense formal treaty negotiations; 
they were just designed to find out what 
the Japanese are thinking. Two things 
already seemed certain, however: Japan 
will probably be permitted to re-arm. 
And the Russians will not be allowed to 
veto the treaty. 
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How U. M.S. T. would affect boys 
reaching 18 after July 1 
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Leo, Pathfinder 


Here’s how. The chart explains how the Army hopes to use the manpower for a 
Universal Military Service and Training program. (SEE: How efficiently) 


How efficiently do we use manpower? 


World’s most expensive army opposes the cheapest 


When the Defense Department re- 
ceived the billions which President Tru- 
man asked, how would it translate them 
into men? 

The answer seemed to be that the 
United States, faced with Communist 
hordes fighting at a cost of slightly more 
than nothing per week, would stick to its 
traditional standard of having the best- 
trained, best-equipped, most overstaffed 
and most expensive military establish- 
ment in the world. 

To do this would take many billions 
in money. It would also take quite a few 
millions of men. Last week Secretary 
George C. Marshall and Assistant Secre- 
tary Anna M. Rosenberg opened the De- 
fense Department’s drive to convince 
Congress that the military should be 
allowed to continue living in the wasteful 
style to which they have been accustomed 
in times of emergency. (For example, it 
takes 60,000 men to field one division of 
18,000 men.) 

Chalk Talk. With facts, figures and 
big, black charts, positive, quick-spoken 
Mrs. Rosenberg told the Senate Pre- 
paredness subcommittee what the depart- 
ment wants. 

By drafting 18-year-olds, it expects 
to have a pool of 1,050,000 a year start- 
ing July 1, of whom approximately 820,- 
000 will be fit for service. It wants to 
keep draftees in training for 27 months. 
Volunteers, between 18 and 26, would 
serve for 21 months. Out of this continu- 
ing “universal military service and train- 
ing program” it hopes to maintain a 
standing army close to 3.5 million. 

In the meantime, it is “making 
maximum effort to raise the ratio of com- 
bat to supporting troops, to get the 
largest practical number of battle divi- 
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sions, air groups and ship’s crews out of 
the military manpower we have.” 

Committee members—noting that 
Mrs. Rosenberg was accompanied to the 
hearing by about 30 lieutenants, colonels 
and generals who did nothing but sit and 
listen to her—showed considerable skep- 
ticism. 

Western Union Resende, Lever- 
ett Saltonstall (R.) of Massachusetts in- 
quired politely if the Department would 
use messenger-boys below the rank of 
major when it wished to send hand- 
delivered letters to Congressmen. He also 
objected to the draft of 18-year-olds, as 
did other committeemen. All were a little 
chary of the Army’s claim that support 
troops for combat divisions must be in- 
creased over the World War II figure. 
The increase seemed more arbitrary than 
necessary. 

This week it appeared that the De- 
fense Department would get some form of 
continuous military training program. 
But it was likely that Congress would 
demand a considerable change in service 
manpower policies first. Nobody objected 
to giving the boys the best in the world, 
providing the Defense Department didn’t 
misuse it, or them. 


Townsend’s Thursday 


Dr. Francis E. Townsend, 84, founded 
the clamorous “Thirty Dollars Every 
Thursday” old-age-pension plan during 
the depression. Last week he applied for 
Federal Social Security. An employe of 
his own pension organization, he and his 
wife will draw $105 a month in Govern- 
ment old-age benefits. 


A file cabinet 


for “best brains” 


White House plans for a national 
register of persons qualified for top-level 
Government jobs were announced last 
spring. Scoffers immediately tagged the 
idea as another bureaucratic dream. 
Moreover, they claimed top jobs would 
be handled by Democratic Party Chair- 
man William M. Boyle on the basis of 
party loyalty, with little or no help from 
any catalogue. 

White House personnel chief Donald 
S. Dawson quietly went about establish- 
ing machinery for registering thousands 
of persons whom the Government might 
need. Last week, with no fanfare, Daw- 
son reported: “We are all well satisfied 
with the catalogue’s pilot run.” He pointed 
out some notable catches: Michael V. Di 
Salle, Director of Price Stabilization; 
Millard F. Caldwell, Federal Civil De- 
fense Administrator; and Mrs. Anna M. 
Rosenberg, Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense in charge of manpower. 

How It Works. Under staff chief 
John F. Mee and personnel expert Martin 
L. Friedman, the nation is scoured for 
persons of proved ability in their fields. 
Queries go to industry, universities and 
foundations, labor unions, chambers of 
commerce, state governments and even 
agencies of the Federal Government it- 
self. After a careful dossier on an indi- 
vidual is made, it is filed under the White 
House listing of “Operation Best Brains.” 

Whenever the President needs a man 
(or woman) for a particular job, Dawson 
“gives the President enough ammunition 
to choose from.” Though political con- 
siderations entered into some of the Pres- 
ident’s final selections, the great need for 
qualified policymakers is so urgent that 
the political aspects are minimized. A 
hard-headed, able realist underneath his 
good-natured manner, Dawson knows it is 
no easy task to persuade a top manage- 
ment executive to give up a $50,000 job 





Frank Adams for Pathfinder 


“If you are 18 years = age and not yet 
registered . 
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to work for the Government for less than 
a third as much—and unlimited criticism. 

The Nation First. Dawson thinks 
the national emergency has dispelled 
much of this. “A person who might have 
thought twice about leaving the relative 
quiet of his community for the rigors of 
official Washington life will now take the 
job for patriotic reasons alone.” 


Remington’s lawyers 
hope for a mistrial 


“Your Honor, the Government 


” 

With a confident flourish, U.S. Dis- 
trict Attorney Irving H. Saypol last week 
wound up the prosecution’s case against 
William W. Remington, former Com- 
merce Department official, accused of 
perjury in denying he’d ever been a Com- 
munist. Whether or not Remington had 
held a party card, claimed Saypol, a 
string of witnesses in the three-week-old 
trial had sworn that the personable young 
economist had: 

Attended closed party meetings; ac- 
cepted party discipline; helped recruit 
members; subscribed to party periodicals 
and received them through a party mail- 
box; sought the party’s advice in choos- 
ing a career; taken a course in a school 
at party headquarters; campaigned for a 
Communist candidate; paid party dues; 
admitted being a party member; stolen 
Government papers and delivered them to 
a Communist espionage ring courier. 

Dividing Line. Attempting to prove 
that Remington never crossed the shadow- 
line between thought and action, defense 
counsel William C. Chanler summoned 
the first of many witnesses for the de- 
fense. Their testimony, begun last Friday, 


rests 





. Pathfinder 
Drew Pearson. He said his Intelligence 
scoop was “cleared by the Pentagon”... 
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Bentley. Her book may be out soon— 
and so may Remington. (SEE: Lawyers) 


may take another three weeks. Yet al- 
ready Chanler and his shrewd assistant, 
Joseph L. Rauh Jr., appear to have dis- 
counted its effect on this jury and to be 
aiming rather at a verdict of mistrial. 

Two women, former employes of 
New York’s Devin-Adair publishing 
house, asserted that John G. Brunini, 
foreman of the grand jury which in- 
dicted Remington, had signed a contract 
with the Government’s star witness, Eliza- 
beth Bentley, to help her write a book on 
communism, in which Remington would 
be branded a Red. 

This evidence that a grand juror may 
have had a monetary interest in the con- 
viction of the defendant, said Chanler, 
should be reason enough to throw out 
the indictment. Presiding Judge Gregory 
F. Noonan disagreed. But a court of ap- 
peals may well uphold Chanler. As was 
plain from the timid grins sprouting at 
last in the Remington camp, things were 
looking up a little for the defense. 


McCarthy’s questions 
impress the GOP 


Wisconsin’s Senator Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy (R.), six months ago an uneasy 
lone wolf on Capitol Hill, was one of the 
boys again this week. 

Republican colleagues who shied 
away from McCarthy’s noisy anti-Commu- 
nist campaign last summer were taking it 
all back. Most gave him much credit for 
the GOP upswing in November. And now 
he was after a scalp which Congressional 
Democrats as well as Republicans would 
dearly love to see hanging from the Sen- 
ate wall: that of columnist Drew Pearson. 

So far the McCarthy-Pearson duel 


had consisted of two Senate speeches by 
McCarthy, numerous snide remarks by 
Pearson in his column, and a fist-fight be- 
tween the two men at Washington’s ex- 
clusive Sulgrave Club. McCarthy charged 
that Pearson was a “voice of international 
communism” who used his column to un- 
dermine the Democratic cause. Pearson 
raked over charges concerning the Sena- 
tor’s nonpayment of state income tax, 
hinted darkly that he had had a sex de- 
viate on his office staff. 

Shutting the Valves. This week 
‘McCarthy was putting on the pressure 
where it hurt the most. Pearson had al- 
ready lost his $5,000-a-week contract to 
broadcast for Adam hats. (The company 
said the decision was reached long before 
McCarthy’s speeches.) Now the Senator 
was going after Pearson’s pipelines in- 
side Government agencies. 

Noting that Pearson has lately begun 
to print what purport to be official cables 
from MacArthur’s intelligence headquar- 
ters in Tokyo, McCarthy told the Senate 
that if the documents were authentic, 
“some man in the [Pentagon] decoding 
room is guilty of high treason.” When 
Pearson said he had “consulted the 
Pentagon, which assured me there would 
be no security risk provided ...a few 
words [were] omitted,” McCarthy fired 
off a stinging letter to Army Secretary 
Frank Pace. 

Code in Danger? Didn’t that mean, 
McCarthy demanded, that Pearson had 
been given actual decoded messages? 
And wasn’t whoever gave Pearson the 
messages “guilty of a violation of our 
espionage law?” 

The Army investigated, informed 
McCarthy that Pearson had indeed quoted 
from unauthorized documents. This time 
it appeared that the Senator might have 
hit real pay-dirt. 

Fascinated by his apparent success 
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. . . McCarthy investigated, then cast 
doubts on the clearance. (SEE: GOP) 
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Wide World 


Plane crash. The stewardess died in line of duty. (SEE: Death in the flames) 


in attacking a man most of them hesitate 
to challenge, McCarthy’s colleagues were 
ready to give him a seat at the council 
table. He was named to the GOP Com- 
mittee on Committees, which appointed 
him to the powerful Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 


Congress recognizes 
only one problem 


House Speaker Sam Rayburn (D.- 
Tex.) was, if possible, shinier on top. 
House Minority Leader Joseph W. Martin 
of Massachusetts was more rumple-suited 
and shaggy. Over in the Senate, Vice- 
President Alben W. Barkley was 30 
pounds slimmer, Tennessee’s octogenari- 
an Kenneth McKellar a little slower-mov- 
ing. 

There were many new faces on both 
sides of Capitol Hill, but in the main the 
82nd Congress was much the same as its 
81 predecessors. There was one major 
difference: Underlying every action, ev- 
ery maneuver, every decision was an air 
of tense worry and concern such as Con- 
gress had rarely known. 

The mood gave an added point to 
argument, put an extra edge on personal 
and political animosities. The men and 
women of Congress were desperately 
anxious to follow constructive leadership 
from the White House. In its absence, 
they tended to turn upon one another, 
seeking an outlet for frustration in the 
bitter Great Debate (see page 10), or in 
intra-party feuds. 

Rules in Power. In the House a 
coalition of Democrats and Republicans 
returned to the Rules Committee its pow- 
er to keep legislation from coming to the 
floor for a vote. That power had been 
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taken away two years ago at the request 
of Harry Truman. Now Truman’s own 
power was nonexistent on Capitol Hill, 
and the coalition was making sure it 
would not be revived. 

In the Senate, Southerners comfort- 
ably controlled the Democratic Party. 
Arizona’s easy-going Ernest W. McFar- 
land, who has always opposed the Tru- 
man civil rights program, was elected 
Majority Leader. Texas’ Lyndon B. John- 
son was elected Whip. The Republicans 
re-elected Robert A. Taft (Ohio) GOP 
Policy Committee Chairman, Eugene D. 
Millikin (Colo.) Republican Conference 
Chairman, and Kenneth S. Wherry 
(Neb.) Minority Floor Leader. 

Conservative Committees. Both 
Oregon’s Wayne Morse and Vermont's 
George D. Aiken wanted a seat on the 
Foreign Relations Committee. Maine’s 
Margaret Chase Smith wanted a seat on 


People’s affairs 


To give our fighting men the 
best possible chance of surviving, 
we spend more per soldier than 
does Russia. And inflation adds to 
our costs. Here is the American- 
Russian ratio of spending for three 
items: 

US. 
Medical care ....$ 
PP Maa oas ou ee $ 2 
Clothing 


USSR 


Since July 1 the Government 
has taken in......$19.376,780,218 
Since July 1 the Government 


has spent $20,294,681,78% 
The Government owes 


$256,058,011,533 





Armed Services. All three were refused. 
Only member of the so-called “liberal 
Republicans” to get a plum was New 
Hampshire’s Charles W. Tobey, who was 
assigned to Foreign Relations. 

Although Truman insisted that he 
wasn't abandoning the Fair Deal, the 
82nd had no intention of doing anything 
about it. Basically, there was only one 
issue and one problem: how to extricate 
America from the terrific international 
mess she had drifted into. This meant 
that Congress would pass all necessary 
war measures but give a firm No to Tru- 
man requests for anything else. 


Death in the flames 


Dropping through the clouds that 
veiled Philadelphia’s International Air- 
port last Sunday afternoon, the chunky 
National Airlines DC-4 leveled off for an 
instrument landing, came in squarely 
on the beam. Its wheels touched down, 
slush spraying to each side like smoke. 

Pilot Howell Barwick applied the 
brakes delicately, then harder. The plane 
skidded on down the 6,000-foot runway, 
crashed through a fence, tore its wing 
on a beacon light, flopped across a ditch. 
Flames shot high in the air. 

Within the cabin, passengers surged 
toward the rear door. Stewardess Mary 
Frances Housley, 24, threw it open. 
“Take it easy,” she grinned. One woman 
stared at the 18-foot drop, crawled back 
up the aisle. Another had to be pushed 
out by a soldier, who grabbed her child 
and then jumped. 

Into the Flames. In a matter of 
seconds the fire,. feeding on the high- 
octane gas squirting from the wing tanks, 
flashed through the fuselage. But from 
the huddled group outside, Miss Housley 
heard a mother cry: “My baby, my 
baby!” Abandoning her escape hatch, 
the stewardess turned and stumbled up 
the blazing corridor. 

When the emergency squads finally 
screamed up and doused the flames, they 
discovered on the ground 21 survivors, 
some burned a little, some bruised. In- 
side the cabin they found the charred 
bodies of five women and two infants. 
One of the women was Mary Housley. 
She lay near the door. Huddled within 
the crook of her arm was the 4-month-old 
girl she had carried almost to safety. 


Checks & balances 


Just before Christmas, Robert L. 
Baker, a 25-year-old painter of Houston, 
Tex., opened his bank statement. It 
showed a balance of $19,015.73. Baker 
choked. Somehow, $19,000 had _ been 
added to his account. He called the bank, 
which confirmed the balance. 

“I knew it was a mistake, sure,” 
Baker said later. “I knew they might 
catch me. But I stood right there arfd 
made up my mind. I was going to pay 
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some bills. And when I looked at my kids 
—man, I knew there was going to be a 
real Christmas in the Baker household. 
... I got ’em everything they told Santa 
they wanted.” 

Besides playing the opulent Santa 
and paying $2,000 in debts, Baker 
plunked down another $2,000 for a new 
Oldsmobile, then deposited $15,000 in a 
Missouri bank. 

Last week startled officials of the 
bank discovered their error, promptly 
sent the sheriff looking for Bob Baker. 
Lawyers were not sure there was any law 
to cover such a case. But, explained 
Baker, “the bank said it wouldn’t press 
charges against me if I gave them the 
money and the car. I promised, and the 
next day I gave them the money and told 
them where the car was and they went 
out and got it. The bank president is now 
driving that Oldsmobile.” 


For the record 


The Atomic Energy Commission 
announced that a special test area has 
been set aside in the Nevada desert for 
A-bomb experiments. AEC will also con- 
tinue to use the proving grounds at 
Eniwetok in the Marshall Islands. 

e@ @ James F. Byrnes, Former Secre- 
tary of State and Supreme Court Justice 
and leading Democratic critic of Harry 
Truman, was inaugurated as Governor of 
South Carolina at the age of 71. 

e e Sinclair Lewis (below), author 
of Babbitt and Main Street and first 
American to win the Nobel Prize for Lit- 
erature, died of a heart attack in Rome 
at the age of 65. 

e @ Economic Stabilization Director 
Alan Valentine announced there would be 
no 30-day test freeze on prices, for the 
time being. 





‘Acme 
Sinclair Lewis. He won a Nobel prize, 
added word “Babbitt” to the language. 
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ALONG THE AMERICAN WAY 


By Wheeler McMillen 





Keep Stalin guessing 


Suppose one of us sat in Joseph 
Stalin’s corner of the Kremlin. The 
job: dictator of all Russia, of Red 
China, and of a half-dozen unwilling 
captive countries; dictator of Commu- 
nist pressure in the United States and 
the rest of the world; high priest of 
the Communist mission to achieve 
complete control of everybody and 
everything everywhere. 

Principal obstacles to success: the 
productive power of the U.S.A.; the 
atom bomb of the U.S.A.; the Amer- 
ican spirit of freedom; the unwilling- 
ness of people to become his slaves. 
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How would one feel, what would 
he do, if he held a job like Stalin’s? 
Probably quite a little jumpy, and 
more than a bit fearful. Millions of 
Russia’s people have been sent to the 
slave camps. All have relatives or 
friends who must be pretty sore, and 
scared, too. Every Russian knows that 
for no reason at all he can be killed 
or sent to Siberia. 

Does the Big Shot wonder some- 
times whether his crowd can, come 
what may, keep 200 million Russians 
under control? 
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Some Russians remember the 
Czarist days. Life was not too good 
then, but a perso could go where he 
wished, read what he chose, work as 
much as he liked, and privately, at 
least, say what was on his mind. They 
have told their children and grand- 
children about those days. Soldiers 
and others have seen better things out- 
side Russia. 

Does “good old Joe Stalin” won- 
der how completely his propaganda 
has blanked out the past and the rest 
of the world? Does he worry about the 
loyalty of his hordes? Does he re- 
member how Russian villagers wel- 
comed the German invaders as libera- 
tors until the stupidity of Hitler and 
German cruelty changed their minds? 
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Does Joe stew about those radio 
waves that beam the Voice of America 
into Russian ears? Can he be sure 
that his police find and confiscate 
every receiver? Does it alarm him that 
even many of his top men secretly 
listen to this Voice? Can he be sure 
that the 300 known transmitters he 
uses to jam the Voice are enough? 

What about the Chinese, the Bul- 
garians, Rumanians, Albanians, 
Czechoslovakians, Poles, Finns and 
Hungarians? Will they stand hitched? 





International 
Joseph Stalin. The high priest of 
communism fears the -truth. 


Will more Titos and Yugoslavias turn 
from obedience to defiance? 

Will an epidemic of truth break 
out in the world and a tidal wave 
sweep against the Kremlin walls? 


We think we have troubles! Joe 
has plenty. Why don’t we make him a 
lot more? 

Why don’t we stop telling him 
just what we intend to do? Let him 
find out when it’s done. Let him worry 
over what he can get away with, in- 
stead of telling him in advance. 

Why not double and redouble the 
Voice of America until the truth will 
face down Communist lies in every 
village on earth? Why not make mil- 
lions of cheap radios and deliver them, 
by balloon if necessary, where people 
behind the Iron Curtain can find 
them? 

Why not find ways to organize 
“freedom cells” under Stalin’s nose, 
just as his five-man Communist “cells” 
conspire under our noses in the U.S.? 

Thousands of former Russian and 
other refugees from Stalin’s cruelty 
are willing to risk their lives to destroy 
the Kremlin tyrants. Should we not 
systematically utilize their desires for 
vengeance? 

By a hundred means the U.S. can 
keep Stalin upset, put cracks in his 
Iron Curtain and creaks in his far- 
flung, unwieldy machinery. 
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WASHINGTON TALK 





Junk with a past 


In the course of the coming year 
many otherwise sound and sober Ameri- 
cans will display old nails on their man- 
tels, gaze fondly at certain bricks in their 
fireplaces, and pass among their guests 
pieces of second-hand lath. Their proud 
explanation: “These came from the 
White House, y’know.” 

Anyone interested in joining their 
ranks can write to the Commission on 
Renovation of the Executive Mansion, 
Fort Myer, Va., which will sell the sou- 
venirs for sums barely covering the costs 
of handling. For $100 an applicant can 
get enough old bricks or rough stone to 
face an ordinary fireplace; some of them, 
if he’s lucky, may bear smoke stains of 
the fires set by the British in 1814. Other 
possibilities: stone from the foundations, 
odd bits of metal, and pieces of 150-year- 
old pine beams. 

The wood, says the Commission, can 
be made into gavels, the metal and stone 
into paperweights. 


Legislative comfort 


Nobody could find any fault with 
the new leather-and-foam-rubber chairs 
in the House’s renovated chamber last 
week. But one returning Congressman 
took the long view. As he settled into his 
seat, North Dakota’s Usher L. Burdick 
(R.) sighed: “They’re nice. But they'll 
be just as hard to hold as the old ones.” 


Newsmen’s navy 
goes down the river 


Correspondents assigned to the 
White House beat have a hard enough 
time trailing the President when he sticks 
to dry land. But when Mr. Truman last 
fortnight decided to put the finishing 
touches on his State of the Union message 
while sailing down the Potomac, the 
newsmen nearly were marooned. 

In winter the charter boats have gone 
south with the sun, and few of the hulls 
remaining are stout enough to brave 
Chesapeake Bay’s ice and fog-veiled 
shoals. Notified Wednesday afternoon that 
the President would hoist anchor Friday 
morning, the journalists began not too 
hopefully “covering the waterfront.” 

The boat they finally found was the 
S. S. Lexington, a 75-foot patrol boat 
owned and manned by the Sea Scouts. 
Armored with iron plate on the bow, the 
Lexington looked able to take it. The 
question remained: Could the correspond- 
ents? The ship had no radio, no cook, no 
refrigerator, no toilet, no heat, no blank- 
ets and no mattresses. 

By 5:30 p.m. Thursday, the five news- 
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men (spark-plugged by Merriman Smith, 
dean of the White House correspondents ) 
had stocked the galley, installed a 25-watt 
radio transmitter, purchased an electric 
heater, distributed sleeping bags and re- 
viewed their crew. 

This consisted of four young Sea 
Scouts and two Scoutmasters. Magnifi- 
cently versed in the mysteries of diesel 
engines, they knew little of either cook- 


ing or navigation—departments which 
were taken over by Smith and Frank 
Bourgholtzer of the National Broadcast- 
ing Co. 

Scientific Fizzle. For the first day 
and night under way, fog enveloped the 
Lexington like a horseblanket. The news- 
men had to chart their course without 
benefit of dividers, parallels, or binocu- 
lars, relying largely upon their memories 
of the President’s previous sea-jaunts. 
When ice prevented taking soundings 
with the lead, they radioed the Presiden- 
tial yacht Williamsburg for a radar bear- 
ing. 

They got the bearing, but somebody 
must have read the wrong radar pip: 
Their new course took them straight to- 
ward an adjacent cow pasture. 

Closing up on the Williamsburg, the 
newsmen followed at a discreet distance. 
They kept in touch with the President’s 
party from hour to hour by wireless, filed 
their dispatches via the Norfolk marine 
operator. On New Year’s Eve, anchored 
off Colton’s Landing, all hands went 
ashore to celebrate. The NBC men, John 
McCollom and John Rogers, set up their 
broadcasting equipment in the town’s 
combined grocery store-dance hall-bar- 
and-post office. Then they interviewed the 
Sea Scouts over a national hookup. The 
Scouts blew their lines. 

Afterwards, twiddling the short-wave 
dials, the radiomen found themselves in 





contact with a “ham” in Red China. As 
soon as he had identified them, he read 
them a lecture on U.S. foreign policy and 
bawled them out as a pack of capitalist 
lackeys. Going aboard the Lexington once 
more, the capitalist lackeys curled up for- 
lornly in their sleeping bags. Next morn- 
ing they felt even more forlorn: No one 
had remembered to put antifreeze in the 
ship’s engines. 





Merriman Smith 


McCollom and Rogers. On the President’s ship, a misplaced pip. (SEE: Newsmen) 


The waste-basket (2) 


To a Washington publisher recently 
came a letter from the Air Force, saying 
they would pay him for three copies of a 
50¢ booklet if he would certify that the 
charges on their original order were cor- 
rect. He wrote back: “What order?” and 
the fun was on. 

His next communication, according 
to the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, was a 
copy of the mislaid order which the AF 
had intended to submit: a mimeographed 
document which included a 20-clause con- 
tract in fine print, an 11-digit order num- 
ber, an 8-digit requisition number, and a 
26-digit contract number. 

The publisher sent the pamphlets 
with a bill for $1.05, indicating the dis- 
count for ordérs in quantity. A week later 
he received another complex mimeo- 
graphed form entitled “Unilateral 
Amendment to Purchase Order,” duly 
noting the change in price and again ask- 
ing for certification. 

His present problem: He would like 
to write the Air Force and offer them the 
booklets free. But he feels certain that 
such an offer would only set the mimeo- 
graph machines clanking out new amend- 
ments in a baffled frenzy. Best thing, he 
figures, is just to sit tight and let the Air 
Force get on with the war. 
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WORLD 


Korea: “We stay and fight’ 


New cease-fire tempts Red China 


with U.N. seat and Formosa 


The brave men of the United 
States Eighth Army marched down 
Korea’s “Heartbreak Highway” last week. 
Hard at their heels pressed seven Com- 
munist armies. Outnumbered 5 to 1, the 
Americans and their United Nations com- 
rades in arms moved south in orderly 
fashion. 

In miserable weather the U.S. 2nd 
Division, supported by French and Dutch 
troops, protected the rear of the main 
body of U.N. troops. Sixty miles south of 
the 38th Parallel, just below Wonju, the 
2nd Division stood its ground in a 15-mile 
horseshoe-shaped defensive arc in a moun- 
tain-rimmed corridor. It yielded ground 
grudgingly, counterattacked on occasion 
to give the Reds a series of bloody noses. 

To the North. Fifty miles to the 
east the U.S. 3rd Division wheeled around 
and attacked. Tank-paced troops swept 


Wide World 


In Korea, war means no homes .. . 





. wounds and pain... 


north to within 22 miles of burned-out 
Seoul and took four towns in an operation 
intended to thwart enemy efforts to out- 
flank the Wonju defense line. Tuesday’s 
Eighth Army communiqué announced 
that the Wonju holding action had been 
concluded at a cost to the enemy of thou- 
sands of casualties. 

At Washington last week the Depart- 
ment of States said there would be no 
“voluntary withdrawal” of American 
forces from Korea. On a visit to head- 
quarters at the front this week Army 
Chief of Staff J. Lawton Collins said U.N. 
forces “as of now, are going to stay in 
Korea and fight.” 

“As of now” are three small but most 
important words. Mao Tse-tung’s answer 
to a new proposal of the U.N. peace- 
makers could tell the story. Despite two 


previous rejections by the Peking regime, 





Acme 


. sleep when you can .. 


Lake Success trotted out another Korean 
cease-fire resolution last week. It came 
up before the Assembly’s Political and 
Security Committee. 

Reds at the Table. Besides an im- 
mediate cease-fire, it called for gradual 
withdrawal of foreign troops from Korea. 
It also proposed a conference with Com- 
munist China in (and Nationalist China 
out) on Far Eastern problems, including 
Formosa and a U.N. seat for Red China. 
That was the hitch. 

Carlos P. Romulo, the Philippines 
delegate, branded this “a surrender to 
intimidation and blackmail.” This is the 
way he translated it: “You may stop 
hitting me now and killing my boys 
[American casualties alone: more than 
42,000 dead and wounded] so that we can 
discuss how to reward you with the gift of 
Formosa and a seat in the U.N.” 

Nationalist China’s Tingfu F. Tsiang 
was understandably bitter. He said that 
to Peking it means: “How do you want 
Formosa—rare, medium or well done?” 

No from Russia. The Asian sup- 
porters of the proposal (India is the 
leader) won the support of the U.S., 
which had been the prime mover for 


U.N. action to declare Red China an 
aggressor. The resolution passed, 50-7, 
with only the Soviet bloc, Nationalist 


China and El Salvador voting against it. 
The Philippines abstained. 
The negative vote of the Kremlin fac- 





Wide Woria 
. and not much to eat. 


The innocent must suffer. The camera records the hardships Red China’s aggression has PISCE to thousands. (SEE: Korea) 
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tion appeared to indicate that once again 
the U.N.’s would-be peacemakers were 
whistling up a blind alley. But early this 
week there were rumors that Peking was 
tempted to accept the U.N. offer with 
certain reservations. Indeed, a truce in 
Korea appeared to be a small price to 
pay for a chance to win Formosa and a 
U.N. seat. 


For the record 


The specter of disease is haunting 
Europe. Britain, France, Belgium and 
Germany have been hit by the worst flu 
epidemic in history and Britain has had 
an outbreak of smallpox. 

ee The U.S. Government advised 
Americans to leave Hong Kong. 

e @ In Indochina, 35 or 40 Commu- 
nist-led battalions opened a major day- 
light offensive 30 miles north of Hanoi. 
It was the first time they have attacked 
the French on open terrain. 


Ike builds 


a new army 


United 
States 


United 
Kingdom 


Benelux 


Canada 


West 
Germany 





Pathfinder 
The prospect. This is an estimate of the 
number of divisions Eisenhower will have 
under his command by the end of the 
year. Germany’s contribution depends on 
talks now under way. Belgium, the Neth- 
erlands and Luxembourg are the Benelux 
nations. The maximum strength of a U.S. 
division is 18,000 men; European divi- 
sions tend to run smaller. (SEE: lke) 
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Wide World 


Ike in Paris. He smiles with Defense Chief Moch and General Juin. (SEE: Europe) 


Ike takes inventory in Europe 


Russia’s 30-to-7 advantage spurs building of an army 


The new nameplate on the big ma- 
hogany desk in Astoria Hotel headquar- 
ters in Paris read: “General of the Army 
Dwight G. Eisenhower.” An eagle-eyed 
colonel took one look at it and started 
barking orders: “Get that thing out of 
here, quick.” A second lieutenant dared 
to ask why. “Why?” roared the colonel. 
“Because his middle initial is D, that’s 
why.” 

Chances are that even if the name- 
plate had not been removed posthaste, 
Ike Eisenhower would never have had 
the chance to notice the error. For last 
week his tremendous job—building an 
army of 1 million by 1953 to checkmate 
Russia in the West—made him by all 
odds the busiest man in Europe. 

In Paris he began a whirlwind tour 
of the capitals of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO). After 
three packed days he flew off to Brussels, 
The Hague, Copenhagen, Oslo. At the 
end of the week he was in London with 
Lisbon, Rome, Frankfurt, Luxembourg, 
Reykjavik and Ottawa ahead. 

At The Hague he told newsmen: 
“You catch me at a very unfortunate 
time if in the true tradition of the press 
you are looking for a sensational story. 
..+ 1 certainly have formulated no fixed 
plans nor fixed ideas.” 

Patience, not Miracles. Expect no 
miracle, he emphasized at every stop. In 
Greek mythology, Jason sowed dragon’s 
teeth and promptly reaped a vast army; 
in the stark reality of the atomic age 
Eisenhower can only build slowly and 
patiently in the manner of mortal men. 

His tour is, in fact, nothing more 
than a stock-taking or inventory. He 
wants to know how many troops each 
country can provide and how soon. He 
seeks to determine how willing each na- 
tion is to make the necessary sacrifices 
and how much money they need to do 
the job. After his last stop at Ottawa, 


he will fly home, analyze the figures and 
facts he has obtained. 

As a feeble starter to challenge the 
30 divisions Russia could unleash for im- 
mediate action in Western Europe, Eisen- 
hower has seven undersized divisions— 
a total of about 125,000 men. This is 
the Allied occupation army in Germany 
and Austria—two U.S. divisions, two Brit- 
ish, three French and small detachments 
of Belgians, Norwegians and Danes. 

But in every NATO capital he visited 
last week Eisenhower picked up strength 
—on paper. The promises included: 

France: Two more divisions in the 
near future plus five more by the end of 
1951. © 

Belgium: Two divisions by mid-1951, 
three more by July 1952. 

Holland: Three divisions by the end 
of 1951 if the U.S. supplies equipment. 

Clarion Call. Eisenhower called for 
“aroused and united” action “to preserve 
the peace, not to incite war.” The spirit, 
the will to resist, flamed high in some 
countries, but burned dangerously low in 
others. Norway, where 400,000 German 
troops were pinned down in World War 
II, was ready to resist any aggressive Rus- 
sian action although the best it could 
hope to raise was an army of about 70,- 
000. Small Denmark also got an A for 
morale. Said Eisenhower: “I have en- 
countered in the”people here those things 
which have lifted up my heart.” 

In Holland, defended by an army of 
400,000 in 1940 and overrun by the Ger- 
mans in less than five days, the spirit 
was lukewarm. Prime Minister William 
Drees was cool to the idea of a European 
army. The Dutch had brought back 120,- 
000 troops from Indonesia. These fight- 
ers, trained for jungle warfare, have 
been demobilized and were not anxious 
to go back into uniform. 

In France, counted on as a major 
supplier of troops, morale ‘couldn’t go 
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much lower. Military men talked hope- 
fully of fielding a total of 20 divisions by 
the 1953 deadline. But that was a far cry 
from France’s all-out effort in World War 
II when 112 divisions were raised only 
to fall in 40 days to the Hitler Blitzkrieg. 

The French National Assembly 
passed a record $2.1 billion arms budget 
last week. But even after three days of 
Eisenhower pep talks, France remained a 
tired nation that was nauseated at the 
prospect of arming to stave off war. 

Reviving the old spirit that was La 
Belle France’s will be one of Eisenhower’s 
major problems. How to fit Germany into 
the European defense picture will be 
another. The Brussels blueprint calls for 
Germany to provide 150,000 men for 
Eisenhower’s army. But the Germans are 
trying to make a deal on their own terms 
—their manpower in return for equal 
partnership with the other nations of 
Western Europe. 

Germany—or Else. At Bonn last 
week the first Allied-German talks on 
rearming Germany got nowhere, and the 
problem was building up. 

Winning the support of the German 
people—who, like the French, are allergic 
to war—is a big sales job. 


Take Karin von Kleist, Munich 





Uriah T. Butler. He makes trouble for 
Sir Hubert. (SEE: Trinidad) 


mother of four: “How dare the Brussels 
nations decide for Germany to go to war 
before even a peace treaty has been 
signed ? 

“Three years ago German children 
were ordered not to have militaristic toys; 
today their fathers are ordered to form a 
new army.” 


OVERSEAS WIT 


At Oxford, an American Rhodes 
scholar submitted his first essay—dated 
“Oct. 29, 50.” The next day the paper 
was returned unread with a penciled 
note: “Which ’50, young man? This in- 
stitution has been established 700 years.” 


%* * 


At a meeting of the SED (Com- 
munist-controlled socialist party in East 
Germany ) officials threatened to send to 
Siberia any peasant who did not turn 
over his complete crop. Whereupon one 
peasant got up and said: “I know Si- 
beria. It is a paradise. Guilty peasants 





Candido, Milan, Italy 
“Excuse me, Comrade. Did you fall or 
did you have an order to fall?” 
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shouldn’t be sent there—they should be 
sent to starve in West Germany.”— 
Spandauer FV olksblatt, Berlin. 


» (* & 


There is a restaurant in New York 
whose staff is composed exclusively of 
emigrants from Europe—many of them 
aristocrats. One evening Prince Olaf of 
Sweden entered the restaurant. All the 
tables were occupied so the Prince 
called the manager: 

“Don’t you have a place for me? I 
am Prince Olaf of Sweden.” 

“I am sorry,” answered the man- 
ager, “but my staff is complete.”— 
L’Europeo, Milan, Italy. 


. -s 


Chief complaint against people 
who wear those loud, hand-painted 
American neckties is that they never tie 
them tight enough.—Haolam Hazeh, 
Israel. 


* * ” 


We in Europe will try to stand 
shoulder to shoulder with the Republi- 
cans and the Democrats so long as we 
can find out where their shoulders are. 
—Manchester Guardian, England. 


* + 


A Streetcar Named Joe. A Rus- 
sian, says Moscow, invented the street- 
car in 1839. As tracks were unknown at 
that time in Russia, he set up business 
as Joe’s Diner.—New Liberty, Toronto. 


Butler is Trinidad’s 
‘man of destiny’ 


In palm-fringed Woodford Square, 
adjoining Trinidad’s Government House, 
a ragtag crowd gathers every Friday 
night and waits for the legislature to 
adjourn. Woodford Square is Port-of- 
Spain’s traditional meeting ground for 
soapbox speeches. But Friday’s mob 
comes especially to hear Uriah T. Butler. 

A wild-eyed, white-bearded Negro, 
Butler is a labor leader who was elected 
to the legislature by the votes of Trini- 
dad’s oil workers. Limping from a 1929 
oil field injury, he makes his weekly ap- 
pearances before a crowd that expects 
him to lay it on, and he never lets it 
down. Dropping his parliamentary-per- 
fect English he spouts a tirade of Biblical 
phrases abusing his enemies and prom- 
ising everything. A feverish advocate of 
home-rule, his favorite target is Sir Hu- 
bert Rance, the British governor. “If Sir 
Hubert think I ’fraid his rancid ways, he 
mek big mistake,” yells Butler. 

Pressure on Government. But 
Sir Hubert makes no mistake about the 
power Butler has over the politically rest- 


Dimanche, Paris 

“What troubles that poor President Tru- 

man has. And as if that isn’t enough he 
has a daughter who sings.” 


From behind the Iron Curtain: 

A Russian traveling abroad was 
having his luggage examined. 

“What's this?” said the customs of- 
ficial, holding up a bottle. 

“A remedy for seasickness,” replied 
the Russian. 

“And this?” said the official hold- 
ing up a box. 

“Pills for airsickmwess,” was the 
reply. 

“And this?” said the official hold- 
ing up a large picture of Stalin. 

“For homesickness.” 


In Bucharest a worker was awak- 
ened early one morning by a heavy 
knock on the door. Trembling, he 
shouted: 

“Who’s there?” 

“Death!” came the macabre reply. 

“Thank goodness,” said the man, “I 
thought it was the secret police.” 
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Wide World 


London conferees.* For a quarter of the world’s population, ten days at a Downing Street table. (SEE: Commonwealth) 


less workers. By last week he had forced 
sugar plantations to raise wages 1242% 
—with an additional 12442% promised 
soon—to eliminate complaints which the 
government feared Butler might exploit 
to the point of a strike. 

Trinidad’s wages are the highest in 
its history, but more pay is not Butler’s 
major goal. His schemes are on a grander 
scale—nationalization of the oil industry, 
soak-the-rich, eventual control of the leg- 
islature. 

Born and schooled on the nearby 
island of Grenada, he has been scheming 
since 1935 when his rabble-rousing tal- 
ents put him at the head of a hunger 
march on Port-of-Spain. In 1937 he or- 
ganized a bloody oil field strike which 
won the workers a raise but landed But- 
ler in jail for 18 months. He also spent 
most of World War II under: lock and 
key. When he was released in 1945 his 
followers wept; a local poet deified him 
as “another Christ who dies for all.” 

This was all Butler needed to con- 
vince him that he was “destined.” He or- 
ganized his devoted followers and threat- 
ened a national strike if his wage de- 
mands weren’t met. When the strike 
failed he started a small-scale war in the 
oil fields, eventually marched on the cap- 
ital with 1,200 men. Police broke it up 
and Butler escaped. Later they couldn’t 
get enough evidence to jail him. 

The authorities are seriously worried 
about their maverick statesman. “He’s 
preaching hatred to the people,” they say, 
and the government must “stop the horse 
in its mad career.” But the “Horse” of 
Woodford Square rides on. 


Good-by, Irene 


A year ago, physicist Frederic Jo- 
liot-Curie was fired as head of the French 
Atomic Energy Commission for pro-Com- 
munist activities. His wife, Irene Joliot- 
Curie—daughter of Marie and Pierre 
Curie, the discoverers of radium—was al- 
lowed to retain her commission post. Last 
week the French finally decided that 
party-lining and atomic energy won’t mix, 
fired Mme. Joliot-Curie for the same 
reason. 
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The Commonwealth hits a stone wall 


Conference offers to ‘exchange views’ with Reds 


Into the wintry evening hush. of 
London’s Westminster Abbey walked the 
King and Queen to take their accustomed 
places in the curtained stalls on either 
side of the great aisle. Surrounding them 
were chilled, topcoated statesmen from 
all parts of the British Empire. As 
spokesmen for a quarter of the world’s 
population they had come to London for 
an important Commonwealth conference. 

Exercising his prerogative as tradi- 
tional “Defender of the Faith,” the King 
chose the lesson from St. Paul’s Epistle 
to the Ephesians (VI:10-13): “. .. We 
wrestle against principalities, against 
powers, against the rulers of darkness of 
this world, against spiritual wickedness 
in high places. .. .” 

The next day the Prime Ministers 
met in the cabinet room of Clement Att- 
lee’s official residence at 10 Downing 





Wide World 
Irene Joliot-Curie. She is too Red for 
France. (SEE: Good-by) 


Street. Forgoing the usual speeches, they 
started wrestling out a program for pin- 
ning the Communist “rulers of darkness.” 

Tall, graying Robert Menzies put it 
with typical Australian bluntness: “If 
the British Commonwealth can still be 
regarded as the greatest economic unit 
in the world [the Commonwealth sells 
29% of the world’s exports as against 
21% for the United States] why can it 
not be welded into a powerful industrial 
and strategic unit?” 

Two Sides of the Table. In 
simplest terms the question was: what to 
defend and how? The answers, however, 
were not so simple. Four of the Com- 
monwealth nations—England, India, 
Pakistan and Ceylon—have recognized 
the Peking regime. The others have not. 
The stand of the Commonwealth’s best 
outside friend—the United States—con- 
fused the issue. Until last week the U.S. 
argued that the United Nations should 
brand Communist China as an aggressor 
since it had twice scorned U.N. appeals 
for a cease-fire in Korea. The Common- 
wealth conferees held that taking such a 
step would increase the risk of a global 
war. 

For ten days the conference deliber- 
ated and then, in effect, passed the buck 
across the Atlantic to Lake Success (see 
page 17). The final conference com- 
munique welcomed “any feasible arrange- 
ment for a frank exchange of views with 
Stalin or Mao Tse-tung.” It called for 
working with “utmost harmony” with the 
U.S. and added this bit of advice for 
Washington: The problem of peace 
means “being at all times willing to dis- 
cuss our differences without foolishly as- 
suming that all attempts to secure peace 
are a form of appeasement.” 

*Left to right, South Africa’s Donges (rep- 
resenting Prime Minister Malan), Rhodesia’s Hug- 

ins, England’s Attlee, Canada’s St. Laurent, 
“eylon’s Senanayake, Australia’s Menzies, New 
Zealand’s Holland, India’s Nehru. Missing: 
Pakistan’s Liaquat Ali Khan, who finally decided 


to come after delegates hinted they might discuss 
Kashmir. 
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The fires go out in 


England and Germany 


Biggest problem in West Germany 
last week was a lack of coal. To make 
matters worse, 375,000 miners were ex- 
pected to strike Jan. 31 unless they got 
more say in management. The Russians, 
never missing a trick, closed the East- 
West canal for “repairs” and tied up 82 
barges bound for Berlin. 

Householders lined up outside coal 
yards at 5 a.m. in bitter cold to claim 
their puny ration—20 pounds a month for 
each member of a family. Many small 
factories shut down their furnaces and 
sent employes home and big industries 
were facing slowdowns. 

To the average German the shortage 
is a mystery. Last summer the Ruhr alone 
had a 2-million-ton surplus and was dig- 
ging more than 350,000 tons a day. 

“Where is all this coal we were sup- 
posed to have?” asked a Frankfurt ad- 
ministrator. A Ruhr official’s answer to 
such queries was embarrassingly simple: 
“A good part went to exports during the 
third quarter and the balance was taken 
up by internal consumption during the 
fourth quarter.” 

During the fat months the Bonn gov- 
ernment, against Allied warnings, had 
permitted more than 7 million tons to be 
exported. When the lean months came 
Germany’s own rejuvenated industries 
were burning 7 million tons a month. 
Chancellor Adenauer’s government has 
trouble explaining why it let the country 
be caught short. 

Chilly Britons. Britain, at the start 
of this year of rearmament, also had a 
coal crisis. Bad weather, transportation 
jams, influenza and short-sighted export- 
ing contributed to it. But the major rea- 
son was a mass exodus of miners to more 
lucrative jobs. Last year 2 million tons 
were lopped off anticipated coal produc- 
tion as 21,000 left the nationalized pits 
for greener and cleaner pastures. 
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THE WORLD AND US by Felix Morley 
The Great Debate 


Two important issues were left 
unsettled when the Constitution of the 
United States was drafted in Philadel- 
phia, 164 years ago. 

One of these issues was the right 
of a state to withdraw or secede, from 
the Federal Union established by the 
Constitution. The other unsettled is- 
sue was the extent of the President’s 
power in the field of foreign policy. 


¥% * *% 


There was good reason for the 
failure of the Founding Fathers to 
face up to these highly controversial 
subjects. 

It was a very difficult task to per- 
suade the 13 original states to form a 
single nation. If the Constitution had 
said flatly that no state could withdraw 
from the Union, several would never 
have joined. 

It was equally difficult to say what 
organ of the new Government should 
have supreme authority in conducting 
the relations of the United States with 
other countries. Here the compromise 
was to give some of the power to 
Congress, some to the President, and 
to divide some of it between the two 
branches. Thus the President has the 
power to make treaties “provided two 
thirds of the Senators present [at the 
time of a vote] concur.” 


¥. x x 


If an agreement of any kind is 
indefinite in important particulars, 
disputes of interpretation are sure to 
arise. That frequently happens in con- 
tracts. It has happened with that su- 
preme governmental contract we call 
the Constitution. 

The theoretical argument over the 
right of a state to secede became em- 
bittered by the slavery controversy 
and led to the Civil War. That settled 
the issue of secession, but it was a 
terrible price to pay for some am- 
biguous phraseology. 

The President’s right to ignore 
Congress in the conduct of foreign 
policy is now as burning an issue as 
that of secession was a century ago. 
It has become a highly controversial 
matter for two reasons. 


*% * x 


First, the President, without 
Congressional approval, has engaged 
the nation in a foreign war that has 
turned out badly. Second, the Presi- 
dent has lost effective control of Con- 
gress—probably because of the Korean 
war—and is now unable to restrain 
Congressional criticism. This criticism 





Clay. Another Constitutional problem 
produced an earlier Great Debate. 


is the sharper because of fears that 
we might sometime experience a sec- 
ond, and worse, military disaster in 
Europe. 

There was much to be said on 
both sides in the secession controversy. 
It produced some of the most magnifi- 
cent debate in the history of parlia- 
mentary government. The names of 
John C. Calhoun, Henry Clay and 
Daniel Webster are still famous be- 
cause of their conflicting speeches on 
that issue. 

There is much to be said on both 
sides in the present controversy. And 
for that reason the new Congress, es- 
pecially the almost evenly divided Sen- 
ate, may also be expected to produce 
outstanding discussion. Indeed, it has 
already begun. 


The argument tends to be bitter 
because the subject is of such su- 
preme importance, affecting the lives 
and fortunes of every American. There 
is already talk of cutting off appropria- 
tions requested by the President. 
There is even talk of that process of 
impeachment provided by the Consti- 
tution but never used to expel any 
occupant of the White House. 

It will be well, as this Great 
Debate gets under way, to recall that 
the controversy is at bottom a sign of 
the vitality and vigor of our form of 
government. But there is one qualifica- 
tion if the argument is to contribute 
to national health. Everyone should 
have an opinion on the issue, but no- 
body should resent a contrary opinion 
if it is honestly and reasonably voiced. 
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SCIENCE 





Snow at the flick of a switch 


Two new machines take the «maybe”’ out of skiing 


For years skiers have cursed that 
wind-blown spot on a ridge or that slope 
worn bare by beginners. And for years 
they’ve fiddled with ideas for man-made 
snow to cover them. Last week it seemed 
that two workable answers had finally 
been found. 

One was at Split Rock Lodge in 
Pennsylvania’s Pocono Mountains, where 
the Tey Manufacturing Co.’s snow ma- 
chine was tested. The other was at Mount 
Sunapee State Park in New Hampshire. 
There Dave Heald, the park manager, 
was using a glorified lawn sprinkler 
which the Larchmont Farms Co. acci- 
dentally discovered would make snow. 

Both gadgets mix water and com- 
pressed air in a special nozzle. As the 
mist blows out, the air expands—grab- 
bing heat from the tiny water droplets. 
Done on a day when the temperature is 
close to freezing, the droplets are cooled 
enough to turn to snow. Expert skiers say 
the flakes that result are every bit as good 
as the real thing. 

Powder or Slush. By varying the 
amount of water fed to the nozzle, the 
Tey device can produce a wet snow for 
laying a base or a dry, powdery crust. 
Each nozzle can make 100-200 pounds of 
snow per minute, blowing it out at super- 
sonic speed. The 20-nozzle unit at Split 
Rock Lodge would take only 45 hours to 
lay a six-inch snowfall over 1,900 feet of 
ski run and the accompanying T-bar lift. 

Installation, using aluminum pipe 
and a special plastic hose which won’t 
become brittle in cold weather, would 
cost ski resort owners upwards of $30,- 
000. But because it would make them in- 
dependent of nature for their snowfall, 
increased business would justify the cost. 

The New Hampshire setup is cheaper 
and less elaborate but slower. “We figure 


a 24-nozzle unit—without air compressor 
or water pump—would cost between 
$1,500 and $1,800,” Heald says. “A com- 
pressor would be several thousand more, 
but we believe it is better to rent one by 
the hour. . . . With 500 skiers on a week- 
day and 2,000 to 3,000 on Sundays spend- 
ing $4 to $6 each ... the installation 
could be made to pay for itself.” 

Accidental Blizzard. Two Lexing- 
ton, Mass., brothers—Joseph and Philip 
Tropeano—devised the nozzle, not for 
snow but to spray a fog “smudge” for 
preventing orchard freezing. Testing it 
one cold day, they noticed it put frost on 
the ground. The switch to a water-air 
mixture for making snow was simple. 

At Mount Sunapee, Heald found that 
a six-inch blanket of snow over an 8,000- 
square-foot area could be laid for less 
than $80. A 24-nozzle unit would cover 
that area in six to seven hours. “It’s ideal 
for covering bare spots and for laying 
snow over all of a small ski slope,” he 
said. “It could revolutionize skiing for the 
small resort operator.” 


Sea water might end 
the water shortage 


New York worried about its water 
supply. Arizona and California squabbled 
ever Colorado River rights. The under- 
ground water table in parts of Illinois was 
dropping at an alarming rate. 

All over the nation, increasing popu- 
lations and booming industrial demands 
were putting a strain on man’s most 
precious liquid supply. Because of that 
problem, a $25 million proposal went 
into Congressional hoppers last week. 





Man-made blizzard. In the Poconos, skiers can ignore the weather. (SEE: Snow) 
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Companion bills introduced in the Senate 
by Joseph C. O'Mahoney (D.-Wyo.) and 
in the House by Clinton D. McKinnon 
(D.-Calif.) would appropriate that sum 
for the Department of the Interior. It 
could be used to build a demonstration 
plant for practical methods of producing 
drinkable water from the sea or for 
further study of rainmaking. 

Coastline Reservoirs. Water from 
the ocean for irrigation, industry, and 
individual use might be found feasible 
for big coastal cities, McKinnon ex- 
plained. That in turn would release hun- 
dreds of millions of gallons daily they 
now lap up from watersheds miles away. 
It has been estimated that new crops 
worth up to $100 million yearly could 
be produced in California’s San Joaquin 
Valley if San Francisco could find an- 
other source for the water it takes from 
the area. 

Cost is the stumbling block in get- 
ting fresh water from the sea. Methods 
already exist (during World War II dis- 
tillation and chemical purification were 
widely used) but the cost ran 55¢ or 
more per 1,000 gallons. Improvements 
might bring this down to 20¢-30¢—still 
several times most city industrial rates. 

How to Do It. An assortment of 
methods have been proposed for getting 
usable water from the sea. Some of them: 
distillation with heat from burning under- 
ground coal mines, waste oilfield gases, 
solar energy, or waste heat from atomic 
plant processes. A Colorado inventor has 
proposed purification using high-frequen- 
cy sound waves. Chemical by-products— 
sea water is already used as a source of 
magnesium and bromide—might help 
offset process costs. 

All these questions would be stud- 
ied under the proposed bill. A similar 
measure died in the last Congress. 


Cosmic clue 


The mystery of the cosmic rays 
that constantly bombard the earth came 
a step nearer solution last week. Evidence 
that the rays are manufactured in the 
sun by a sort of atom-smashing process 
was turned up by the Bartol Research 
Foundation of Philadelphia’s Franklin 
Institute and the National Geographic 
Society. 

Instruments sent aloft by an ex- 
pedition near the Arctic Circle in Canada 
took counts of these sub-atomic projec- 
tiles. The day after a sudden flare-up on 
the sun’s surface (a common phenomenon 
known to astronomers as “chromospheric 
eruption”), a routine instrument flight 
showed an abrupt 15% increase in cos- 
mic ray intensity at altitudes of 100,000 
feet. Because cosmic rays lose their 
energy as they travel through space, 
ground measuring stations recorded 
nothing unusual. 

The odds against “the fortuitous ob- 
servation of such an increase,” said Dr. 
Martin A. Pomerantz, who directed the 
expedition, “are roughly 6,000 to 1.” 


PATHFINDER 
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HEALTH 





Arthritis in pigs 
may speed research 


In a manner not complimentary to 
the defenseless porker, man and his ac- 
tions have been likened to the pig. Last 
week scientists had discovered a real 
similarity: Many pigs have arthritis. 

Discovery that “limping swine,” long 
thought to have chronic hog erysipelas, 
really were afflicted by one of man’s most 
baffling cripplers was announced by Pur- 
due University. It was the outgrowth of 
work by Dr. L. P. Doyle of Purdue’s de- 
partment of veterinary science. Tissue 
slices of pig joints showed the same tell- 
tale arthritis spots as human joints. And, 
like human beings, pigs got relief on 
treatment with ACTH and cortisone, had 
relapses when the wonder hormones were 
stopped. 

Guinea Pig Pigs. One person of 20 
in the U.S. is a victim of this painful 
disease. Until discovery that pigs can 
have arthritis, scientists had no experi- 
mental animal to use in their search for 
cause and cure. Now studies can be made 
that aren’t possible with human patients. 
Swine can be slaughtered for scrutiny at 
any stage of treatment; tiny electrical 
thermometers can be poked into afflicted 
joints to determine whether there is any 
relation between fever and arthritis. Fur- 
thermore, said Dr. C. Roger Smith, a 
colleague of Dr. Doyle’s, “A hog is not 
going to think he’s feeling better just 
because somebody gives him an injection 
or medicine by mouth.” 

e @ Oral administration of cortisone 
—eliminating the pain, inconvenience and 
expense of repeated muscular injections 
—has proved effective, two Los Angeles 
physicians, E. W. Bol and N. E. Headley, 
report in the AMA Journal. 


Morphine substitute 


To a shortage-conscious nation 
came good news. A new pain-killing drug, 
easily manufactured, had proved its effec- 
tiveness in Korea. No longer would the 
U.S. be dependent on the Far East—par- 
ticularly Communist China—for opium, 
from which morphine is made. 

The new drug, methadone, “floats 
pain away like a cloud,” said one GI. 
Hundreds of soldiers received it during 
the bitter evacuation of Hungnam and in 
an Army hospital in Tokyo. 

Methadone is made from cheap, com- 
mon chemicals. Its basic formula, worked 
out by German scientists, was discovered 
in secret files of I. G. Farbenindustrie by 
the U.S. Army in 1945. Tests show it 
equals morphine in pain relief and other 
benefits, has no more harmful side effects. 
It also may prove less habit-forming. 

“There is no longer any necessity for 
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Wide World 
Hot hog. Researchers take temperature 
in a pig’s joints. (SEE: Arthritis) 


the U.S. to stockpile morphine,” said Dr. 
Henry K. Beecher, Harvard medical spe- 
cialist who supervised methadone tests on 
civilians in Boston and its use in Korea. 
He added: “I don’t make statements like 
that lightly.” 


How to avoid 
socialized medicine 


In Alva and Waynoka, biggest 
towns in Oklahoma’s Woods County, there 
was a spurt last week in the Chamber of 
Commerce drive for new members of the 
Blue Shield medical-insurance plan. The 
reason: For individuals earning less than 
$1,500 a year or families less than $4,000, 
Woods County’s eight doctors had agreed 
to make their accident and surgical fees 
match exactly the Blue Shield benefit pay- 
ments. In wheat-growing Woods County, 
those figures covered almost everybody. 

Previously, each doctor had set his 
own rates. If the fee was more than the 
policyholder received from insurance ben- 
efits, he paid the difference from his own 
pocket. Currently Blue Shield has 1,932 
members among county residents—14% 
of the population. The Chamber hopes to 
make it at least 50%. 

Anti-socialized? The county medi- 
cal society’s fee-setting announcement 
was interpreted as one answer to pressure 
for compulsory socialized medicine. Said 
Dr. D. B. Ensor of Alva, who spearheaded 
the action: “There’s no need for Govern- 
ment interference to provide adequate 
low-cost medical care. This plan gives the 
medical profession a chance to prove it. 

“The doctors are the guardians of 
the Blue Cross [hospitalization] and Blue 
Shield plans and must assume the respon- 
sibility of seeing that they work. This is a 
community service to meet a community 
need.” 

State executives of Blue Shield said 
they expected 15 to 20 other Oklahoma 


counties to duplicate Woods County’s ac- 
tion in the next few months. One medical 
society—in neighboring Woodward Coun- 
ty—has already announced it will follow 
suit. 


New TV microscope 
shows how cells live 


Students in a Princeton physics 
class watched a television screen last week 
and saw a smoke particle bounced around 
by high speed air molecules. The action 
was taking place under a microscope at 
the front of the room. It was a lecture 
hall adaptation of man’s newest tool for 
peering into the mysteries of microscopic 
space. Already the tool has revealed par- 
ticles in living cells never known to exist. 

The device was made by connecting 
a color-sensitive television camera with 
an ordinary microscope. The camera, an 
industrial type the size of a 16-mm. home 
movie machine, was developed by RCA. 
Its use in microscopy was carried out un- 
der the direction of Dr. A. K. Parpart, 
chairman of the Princeton Department of 
Biology. 

Color Without Stain. Heart of the 
camera is its tiny interchangeable pick-up 
tube—the vidicon. It can be made sensi- 
tive to blue light—showing up more clear- 
ly substances which absorb blue—or to 
red. Thus the camera can see things 
formerly visible only through tedious 
staining or color-filtering processes. Even- 
tually, scientists propose to fit it with 
ultraviolet and infrared sensitive eyes as 
well. 

Staining, the process most widely 
used to make individual cells visible un- 
der a microscope, generally kills the cells 
it reveals. The new tool makes it possible 
to view them alive and functioning. One 
of its immediate uses is expected to be in 
the study of the distorted growth proc- 
esses of cancer cells. 





Locke for Pathfinder 


“Don’t bother figuring it all out. | 
just came in to get a load off my feet.” 
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RELIGION 





How ‘right’ settled a strike 


MRA’s followers believe they can reform the world 


United Air Lines President Wil- 
liam A. Patterson thought hardboiled 
Larry Shapiro was kidding. Three months 
ago Shapiro suggested that deepseated 
company-union differences could be set- 
tled on the basis of “absolute honesty, 
purity, love and unselfishness.” 

Speaking for the United Air Lines 
Pilots Association, he soon convinced Pat- 
terson he was dead serious. Contract talks 
—deadlocked for 16 months over 119 
points of disagreement—were resumed. 
All but three of the differences have since 
been cleared up, and a strike which 
would have cost his company an esti- 
mated $12 million has been averted, Pat- 


terson last week told 500 delegates to a 
National Assembly on Moral Re-Arma- 
ment in Washington. The quick settle- 
ment, Patterson said, came about by ap- 
plying MRA principles to the dispute. 

Sharing the platform with his boss, 
pilot Shapiro said he had been “an expert 
in damning management”—until he at- 
tended the five-day Labor Conference of 
Moral Re-Armament last September at 
Michigan’s picturesque Mackinac Island. 
There, he said, he found in MRA prin- 
ciples a solution “so simple that even to- 
day I am amazed.” 

Miracle Medicine. Later in the 
week delegates were told of another air- 
line strike—this time at National Airlines 
—sidestepped by negotiation based on 
the ideology and spirit of MRA. Hence- 
forth, said W. T. Babbitt, vice-president 
of the Airline Pilots Association, “I shall 
refer to MRA as a wonder drug that 
makes real human beings out of people.” 

MRA’s healing power was startlingly 
visible at the Washington assembly. Labor 
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and management weren’t the only ones to 
bury the hatchet publicly. Delegates from 
France trooped to the microphone to apol- 
ogize to German delegates for “gloating” 
when Allied bombers rained death on 
Germany during World War II. The Ger- 
mans, in turn, humbly assumed public 
blame for their country’s three invasions 
of France. All speakers testified that their 
change of heart resulted from a pilgrim- 
age to the European center for Moral Re- 
Armament at Caux, Switzerland. There, 
during the last five summers, 30,000 per- 
sons from 104 countries and territories 
have gathered for training, indoctrina- 
tion and devotion. 


Founder. As he listened quietly last 
week to these protestations of brother- 
hood and good will, bright-eyed Dr. 
Frank N. D. Buchman (pronounced book- 
man), 72, wore the look of a man pleased 
but not at all surprised. He and his un- 
told millions of followers (there are no 
membership lists) think that all problems 
can be solved by the application of the 
“absolute standards” of honesty, purity, 
unselfishness and love under God’s daily 
guidance. 

Criticized at one time as an “upper- 
class Salvation Army,” MRA today draws 
its members from all walks of life. Non- 
sectarian and nonpartisan, it is supported 
by voluntary contributions, has no denom- 
inational creed. Meeting places range 
from London dockers’ houses to the huge 
Hollywood Bowl. 

The doctrine is spread in round-table 
discussions, summer training schools in 
the U.S. and Switzerland, personal evan- 
gelism, radio broadcasts, extensive pub- 
lications and presentations of well-staged, 


forceful dramatic productions. 

The Moral Re-Armament movement 
(also known as the First Century Fellow- 
ship, the Oxford Group or simply Buch- 
manism) was born in 1921 as Frank 
Buchman strolled through the quiet col- 
lege yards at Oxford, England, reflecting 
on the question “How can one man 
change the world?” 

Direct Order. Suddenly, he says, 
God gave him the answer, which he hur- 
riedly jotted down: 

“First one man changed, then two, 
then four, then eight. A million changed. 
A whole nation changed.” 

The Pennsylvania-born Buchman has 
since devoted his own life to “changing” 
the lives of others. Best statement of 
MRA’s aims, ideology and methods is in 
a book of his speeches, called Remaking 
the World (Robert M. McBride, New 
York: $3). A bachelor and a former 
Lutheran minister, Buchman summarizes 
MRA’s precepts this way: “Be honest 
with yourself and with your family and 





A. P. Strong 


Triumph for MRA. Flanked by Shapiro (left) and Patterson, Dr. .Buchman spreads the good news. (SEE: ‘Right’) 


with your neighbor. Be pure and genuine 
in what you do. You'll find that you’re 
happy, that the people around you will 
become happy and friendly. Soon this 
feeling will spread to whole cities and 
then to nations and to the world. If you’d 
like to change the world, first try chang- 
ing yourself.” 


Catholics & Rotary 


Roman Catholic clergy, Pope 
Pius XII ruled last week, may not belong 
to Rotary clubs. Catholic laymen may 
join, but were reminded of a church law 
against membership in “associations that 
are secret, condemned, seditious or sus- 
pect.” Vatican officials explained that in 
some countries—though not in the U.S.— 
Rotary has become associated with anti- 
Catholic groups. The Catholic layman, 
knowing the nature of his local club, can 
let his conscience be his guide. 


PATHFINDER 


TO INCREASE SUPPLIES for industrial-—plant expansion and provide better mate— 
rials distribution, the National Production Authority banned most new 
commercial construction, including banks and hotels, until Feb. 15. 


Jan. 13, are exempt from the order. 


COMMERCIAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION in 11 categories—-from loft buildings, beauty 
parlors and print shops to shopping centers and gas stations—will be 
licensed by NPA after Feb. 15. 

THE FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD is chasing its tail again, and small businessmen will 
be the ones to suffer. With one hand it raised bank reserves; with 
the other it pegged Government bonds higher than in 1948. Thus, while 
it ordered banks to hold more non-loanable cash, it furnished them 
more cash to lend. 


THIS CANCELS OUT TO A BAD DEAL FOR SMALL BUSINESSMEN because many local banks 





have reduced their Government security holdings. The new rule will 
force cutbacks on loans. Many businessmen with only one line of 
credit will be unable to get financing for defense contracts. 


QUICK WORK IS NEEDED to help small business get its share of the defense pro- 
gram. Bills introduced by Senator John J. Sparkman (D.-Ala.) and Rep— 
resentative Wright Patman (D.-Tex.) would create an agency to finance 
plant construction and expansion and to aid small businesses in get- 
ting machinery, materials and contracts. 


LIVESTOCK MEN PROMISE to give the nation the biggest meat supply in history if 
controls are not imposed—a 25% to 30% increase in five years. But 
they don't know where prices will go while they're doing it. They're 
sure, though, that rationing would mean gray and black markets, confu- 
sion and meat shortages. 


FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS should maintain fairly normal output during the first 
six months. Finishing materials, lumber, veneers, glue and joining 
hardware will not be too hard to get. Metal furniture may be pro- 
hibited. Supply troubles are likely in the second half. 


—_  —_- ————  — ————— —  —_ 


of World War II's War Production Board. It will handle many policy 
decisions on such matters as priorities and material allocations. 


THE NATIONAL PRODUCTION AUTHORITY will continue to issue the actual orders, 
enforce them and handle day-to-day problems they create for business. 
Manly Fleischmann, now general counsel for NPA, will replace Harrison 
as NPA head. 


HARRISON EMERGES WITH STRONGER POWERS after the shake-—up——a tribute to the 
foresight of Commerce Secretary Charles Sawyer, who gave the former 
International Telephone & Telegraph Corp. president a free hand and 
didn't try to steal the credit. As a result, Harrison got NPA oper- 


ating quickly. Today it has 1,000 employes. 


EXCEPT FOR NPA, NO DEFENSE AGENCY set up after Korea is rolling. Defense 
Transport Administration has 46 workers; Defense Power Administration, 
60. Interior Secretary Oscar Chapman made himself boss of every de- 
fense agency his department got, then couldn't find good men to run 
them as mere deputy administrators. 


THIS INABILITY AT THE TOP TO AGREE on policy is the major obstacle to Defense 
Mobilization Chief C. E. Wilson. He wants to place orders for equip-— 
ment: quickly. But delays continue because no decision has been made 


on basic foreign policy. 


ORDERS WILL COME THROUGH faster, however. One reason: Munitions Board Chair- 
man John D. Small is giving each military man concerned with procure-— 
ment a skilled industrialist deputy. 
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Why we'll win the war 


America has a mighty Air Force—on paper; 


industry must put it in the air 


Watching from his office window as 
a jet fighter swooshed off on a production 
test flight, a West Coast airplane manu- 
facturer said grimly: “The production de- 
manded of our industry will call for a 
miracle. A fivefold increase this year? I 
don’t believe we can do it because I don’t 
believe the materials can be available. 
Our industry can expand only as rapidly 
as we get more materials, especially 
metals.” 

He pointed to a pile of papers on his 
desk. They showed, he said, that between 
July and November the items and mate- 
rials in which his company was short in- 
creased by 350% —in July 750 items and 
today 2,580, including aluminum, steel, 
fittings, and tubes. Delivery on many 
items that were coming through in a week 
from warehouse stocks now takes 22 
weeks. 

Stepping up output fivefold this year, 
as demanded by President Truman, 
would mean increasing deliveries to $10 
billion from about $2 billion. Even with 
the auto industry participating in air- 
craft production, the demand seems to 
amount to only an eloquent gesture. 

Orders are now going out in flocks. 
Plants are being “reactivated.” It sounds 
as if the miracle could be performed 
overnight. But it is highly improbable 
that a single airplane will be produced 
by any auto manufacturer or reactivated 
plant in less than a year from the time 
of starting. The huge Chicago Dodge 
plant where the Ford Motor Co. will make 
Pratt & Whitney piston engines for B-36 
and B-50 bombers will be lucky to get 
its first engine off the line 18 months 
from the day it took over the job. 

Remember Pearl Harbor? In the 
first two years of World War II the in- 
dustry multiplied production by three. 
This time it will be much more difficult 
—perhaps impossible—because (1) the 
economy is already tight, and (2) the 
equipment that goes into a plane, such 
as radar and hydraulically operated rud- 
ders and controls, is far more compli- 
cated. 

Today’s jet engines are simpler than 
earlier types, but numerous pumps and 
generators have been added to improve 
performance. As much as 70% of the 
cost of an engine these days is represented 
by accessories. 

It all adds up to a need for more 
skilled help and twice the former training 
time for workers. Today’s counterparts of 
planes in use ten years ago require four 
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times as many man-hours to build. 

The Government built a $26 million 
plant at Tulsa, Okla., in the last war— 
assembly lines for transports and bomb- 
ers. It is still up-to-date and efficient in 
layout. Reactivation of the plant was 
recently ordered. Tulsa newspapers and 
local commentators excitedly picked up 
the story. The public got the impression 
that the plant would immediately open 
its doors, hire employes and soon be turn- 
ing out planes. Here’s why nothing of 
that kind can happen: 

It will take at least three months 
to clear the plant of surplus materials 
stored in it; three or four more months 
to find such tools of the former setup 
as can be located. New production lines 
will be rigged gradually and personnel 
will be hired and trained. Douglas Air- 
craft Co. engineers, who will operate it, 
think they will do well to produce planes 
in a year or 14 months. This is a typical 
—and expected—lapse of time between 
reactivation and production. 

Today the industry is short 5,000 





Aviation, 1951. Behind are mistakes, 
ahead power through planes like the B-47. 





engineers. It is advertising widely for any 
kind, will send them to schools for “con- 
version.” But the need cannot be met 
except by taking technical men from 
civilian production. Skilled workers are so 
scarce that some industry leaders advo- 
cate offering 30,000 German artisans a 
home and freedom with a future in the 
U.S.—even though unions oppose the 
idea and some European nations mis- 
construe our motives. 

Priorities. Aircraft Industries As- 
sociation of America Inc., representing 
all major aircraft producers, hoped for 
action by Charles E. Wilson, new Direc- 
tor of Defense Mobilization. Last week, 
AIA’s president, Admiral DeWitt C. 
Ramsey, said: “Ours is the biggest and 
most complicated job of the whole war 
effort. We hope the mobilization chief 
will appoint an aircraft agency or com- 
mittee to deal with manpower, materials, 
procurement, scheduling and planning. If 
remedial action is not taken promptly, 
the aircraft production effort will fall far 
short of the announced target.” 

The magnitude of the miracle ex- 
pected of the industry—with production 
line participation by auto companies— 
can best be grasped by measuring our 
present airpower against our need and 
against what Russia has. 

Few B-36s. Many strategists accept 
a military formula which says: When the 
enemy has 2-to-1 superiority in manpower, 
his opponent must have 4-to-1 superiority 
in weapons for a chance of victory. In 
North Korea, outnumbered 5-to-2, our 
troops suffered defeat in ten days. This 
poses an interesting question: Have we 
anything like 4-to-1 superiority in planes 
to oppose the Russian avalanche? 

Instead of the overwhelming stra- 
tegic air force visualized by Americans 
as capable of carrying the A-bomb into 
the heart of Russia, we now have in 
operation only a scanty handful of mod- 
ernized B-36s—not a significant striking 
force. 

As of now our main reliance for A- 
bomb delivery, if we are driven to that, 
would be obsolete wartime B-29s. We 
have 1,600, including 1.200 removed from 
storage since Korea. They have—or will 
have—new radar bombsights which 
proved fairly accurate in Korea, in skilled - 
hands at medium altitudes. Improved in- 
struments, new equipment and know-how 
can presumably enable our B-29s (with 
heavy losses) to plant A-bombs on vital 
Russian targets if certain bases are avail- 
able for take-off. These would almost 
certainly be suicide missions. 

Russia has 600 TU-70s, copied from 
seized American B-29s. From Siberian 
bases these can reach one of our vital 
spots—Hanford, Wash. On one-way sui- 
cide missions they could hit any point in 
the U.S. except the extreme tip of 
Florida, thus threatening our capacity to 
produce planes for retaliation. 

Including National Guard and Re- 
serves, the U.S. operates about 17,000 
military planes, but only 4,400 are first- 
line units. Russia has 25,000 military 
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planes—15,000 of them first-line. Good 
estimates of Russia’s production last year 
run as high as 30,000 planes, a sizable 
proportion of them for her satellites. For 
us 1950 was a year of “defense econo- 
mies,” with military plane production 
way down to 3,000. 

Our naval aviation is ahead of any- 
thing in the world, possibly because no- 
body else has much of a navy. Russia 
has the greatest submarine fleet, but, 
apparently no aircraft carriers. 

In A-bombs we have superiority, but 
probably less than optimists would like 
to believe. Besides the A-bomb, another 
deterrent must always be prominent in 
Stalin’s mind—the power of U.S. produc- 
tion. He knows that turned the tide in 
two wars. 

How did we come to be where we 
are? A high-placed Air Force officer said 
bluntly: “Does anybody need to be told 


The B-47. A six-jet, 600 mph bomber building at Wichita. We need production miracles and more plants like this. 


our air weakness today is the inevitable 
result of withholding from the Air Force 
funds voted by Congress?”* 

Reason for Delay. The Adminis- 
tration’s withholding of Air Force funds 
resulted in some appalling muddles— 
delays in defense production and millions 
lost out of taxpayers’ pockets, say Air 
Force officers. They give this example: 

Last March the Air Force had to 
order Boeing Airplane Co. to stop making 
the B-50 Superfortress after deliveries 
of the current order. Fastest piston- 
powered bomber in active service, the 


*On Apr. 13, 1949, the House voted 271-1 
(Communist Party-liner Marcantonio) to spend 
$851 million increasing the Air Force to 58 
groups. But the President did not spend it. In 
October he ordered the amount appropriated by 
Congress put in reserve. None of it was spent 
until Congress reappropriated it after Korea for 
fiscal 1951. On June 22, 1950, two days before 
the Korean outbreak, President Truman said he 
still was for a 48-group Air Force because “‘we 
cannot pay for a 70-group Air Force now.” 


If we win the war, here’s why 


“For security reasons I have 
not told the whole truth. But I have 
told a lot more than has been told 
before.” 

That was Business Editor M. K. 
Wisehart’s frank appraisal of this ar- 
ticle, after a nation-wide tour of U.S. 
aircraft factories. 

“The big talk being handed out 
by Administration spokesmen about 
U.S. airpower cannot deceive Stalin, 
because he knows what we've got. Is it 
intended to deceive the American peo- 
ple and protect those responsible for 
our lack of readiness?” 

The author recommends an im- 
mediate Congressional investigation 
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behind closed doors to find out (1) 
how little long-range bombing power 
we really have now to deal with Rus- 
sia, (2) who delayed development of 
the all-jet 8,000-mile-range, B-52 
bomber, (3) how much our atom bomb 
superiority has diminished, and (4) 
who is responsible for Air Force fail- 
ure to develop planes to support U.S. 
ground forces. 

“If we win this war or any part 
of it,” Wisehart said, “it won’t be 
due to the wisdom or foresight of our 
political leaders but to what U.S. in- 
dustry has heretofore conclusively 
proved itself capable of—an outright 
production miracle.” 





B-50 can carry five tons of bombs 6,000 
miles without refueling. Although the 
bugs were not entirely out of it, they 
could have been eliminated. But lack of 
funds forced the Air Force to gamble that 
a more advanced bomber would be ready 
in time. 

Before the last B-50 was delivered, 
however, the Air Force—because of 
Korea—ordered the plane back into pro- 
duction on new “token” contracts. For- 
tunately, Boeing had not destroyed its 
tools, but suppliers of parts and com- 
ponents to Boeing, knowing B-50s had 
been canceled, had destroyed their tools. 
To restore B-50 production will cost mil- 
lions and at least a year’s time. 

Ground Support. Korea proved 
our need for a ground-support fighter in 
such an emphatic manner that today even 
the public knows what ground support 
means. The Army and Air Force knew 
it all the time, but such was the pressure 
for “economies” by the biggest-spending 
Administration in history that they could 
not get such a plane into production. 

A modern ground-support fighter 
should have radar that will show the 
pilot and co-pilot the ground at night 
as plainly as a viewer sees what is on 
his television screen. Radar of this effi- 
ciency does not exist, but it might have 
been here now if funds for developing it 
had been available. 

Without this plane to bother him, 
the enemy, as he did in Korea, can move 
troops, tanks and trucks at night and 
laugh at airpower. 

Good, but Complicated. Two im- 
portant planes have been designed to use 
Allison turboprop motors—the Navy’s 
XP5Y-1 flying boat (Convair) and the 
XA2D Skyshark carrier-based attack 
bomber (Douglas). The Skyshark is 
designed for terrific speed, extreme range 
and a big pay-load. It packs a Sunday 
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Fighters. These are the types our modernized Air Force will use in quantity. 


punch of rockets, bombs and aerial tor- 
pedoes and can perform combat missions 
without fighter escort. Convair’s flying 
boat, the biggest of its type ever built, is 
designed for outpost bases, to go in be- 
fore airfields are ready and land men 
and critical supplies needed early in the 
operation. 

Flight tests indicate they will eventu- 
ally be superb performers, but unfor- 
tunately nobody can say when they will 
be available. Two crashed recently. Their 





Strategic bombers. The Navy carrier-launched AJ-l or the Air Force B-36D can carry an A-bomb to the heart of Russia. 
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Allison turboprop motors were designed 
by General Motors to meet the most com- 
plicated and exacting specifications ever 
set up for an engine—a dual unit, two 
engines connected by a gear box which 
drives double counter-rotating propellers. 
Engineers say General Motors had ex- 
treme courage to undertake such a de- 
sign. Some still think it was foreordained 
to failure; others believe G.M. will finally 
come up with a phenomenal product as 
in the past. When Allison turboprops 





were first delivered they were able to 
make only one flight before going back 
to the factory for repair and overhaul. 
Today they can make three. 

Needed: 18 months. An auto man- 
ufacturer who is now cutting back car 
production to get planes into the air said 
with impassioned earnestness: “I get a 
queasy feeling in my stomach when I 
realize the billions that have gone down 
the drain for Fair Deal experimentation 
while we lack a decent, respectable-sized 
stick to back up our foreign policy—if 
we should ever get around to deciding 
what that policy is. 

“But given materials and manpower 
controls I know we can get a respectable 
striking force in 18 months. If we go all- 
out, we can by then have 70 combat 
groups equipped with modern planes; 
with luck perhaps a little more. 

“Of course, the public should realize 
that when Administration spokesmen 
such as Under Secretary for Air John 
A. McCone forecasts 68 combat groups by 
next June, they are planning to build a 
large part of these groups out of obsolete 
War II planes—planes now in storage 
and not really fit for a front-line place.” 

Our Air Force—much of it scattered 
all over the world, some in being, some 
just getting into production and some 
still experimental—is potentially equal 
or superior to any in the world. 

Best Bombers. Among our “red 
hot” bombers are these: 

© @ Convair’s B-36. This $4 million 
bomber, now in quantity production at 
Fort Worth, Tex., (170 known to be on 
order, plus an undisclosed additional 
number) is a powerful threat-on-the-way. 
Earlier B-36s are being modified for 
stepped-up performance. Four General 
Electric J-47 turbojet engines in wing 
pods are being added to the plane’s six 
piston-type 3,500 h.p. Pratt & Whitney 
Wasp Majors. Modernized B-36s will 
carry a greater bomb load for a greater 
distance than any other aircraft—10,000 
pounds of bombs for 10,000 miles, or 
larger quantities over shorter ranges. 


Maximum bomb capacity: 84,000 pounds. 
Speed: 435 mph above 45,000 feet. Cost 
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of the B-36s to date: More than $1.5 
billion, including $40 million for the first 
two experimental models. 

e @ Boeing’s B-47. A six-jet strategic 
bomber with sweptback wing and tail, it 
has 18 jet-assist rockets for take-off (see 
picture on page 26) and has top rating 
among bombers. While its range is only 
2,000 miles its speed is up with the fight- 
ers, better than 600 mph, so fast it can go 
on missions without fighter protection. 
Enough of them based in England or 
Saudi Arabia could make Russia uncom- 
fortable. An undisclosed number have 
been completed; a good guess would be 
12. On order: more than 500. In dollars 
the B-47 is the Air Force’s biggest 
project. If bugs do not develop 100 
should be in operation by July. 

@ @ North American’s AJ-l. This 
bomber is the heaviest airplane ever to 
land aboard an aircraft carrier. Capable 
of carrying the largest A-bomb, it is 
getting into quantity production at 
Downey, Calif. Among its main features: 
two piston engines and one turbojet for 
acceleration at take-off or in combat; 
speed better than 350 mph; outer wing 
panels and tail fold for storage on carrier 
decks. 

e @ Martin XB-51. This will be an 
important addition, but exists only in ex- 
perimental form. The Army, in the light 
of Korean experience, says it comes near- 
est to meeting its need for a ground-sup- 
port plane—nearer than any fighter type 
yet designed. It can better 600 mph, 
range far behind enemy lines, fight well 
at high altitudes and perform well at low- 
level bombing. The Air Force, now 
evaluating it, thinks it could supplement 
long-range penetration fighters. To get 
the first production model off the line will 
take at least a year, and six to eight 
months more to produce the first 100. 

@ @ Boeing’s B-52. This long-range 
all-jet bomber is the big question mark. 
It is expected to’ exceed 500 mph. With 
a range of 8,000 miles and ceiling of 
55,000 feet it could put almost any target 
in the world within reach of North Amer- 
ican bases. Unfortunately the first two 
hand-built models are only half com- 
pleted. 

Short Cuts. By normal procedure 
the B-52 would be at least three years 
getting into production from behind se- 
curity curtains in Boeing’s Seattle plant. 
It would require another two years for it 
to be available in combat units. 

In August 1949 Gen. Hoyt S. Van- 
denberg, Air Force Chief of Staff, told 
Congress “we are exerting every energy 
we are capable of within the Air Force 
to get a replacement for the B-36.” The 
B-52 was that replacement, but the Air 
Force was compelled by defense econom- 
ies to soup up the giant B-36 instead of 
emphasizing the B-52. 

In World War II the famous B-29 
Superfort was ordered into production 
before experimental models were flown. 
Thus many B-29s were ready to come off 
the production line when the first test 
models took to the air. Modifications on 
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IN BLACK, CLEAR, GREEN, GRAY AND MAROON 


Such a wonderful desk set—for either the office 
or at home! Holds a full ounce of ink—writes for 
months without refilling—a full page or more at 
each dip of the pen. Easy to clean, easy to fill. 
And, with Dip-Less Sets you can 


CHOOSE THE RIGHT POINT 
FOR THE WAY YOU WRITE 


From the world’s largest variety of point styles, 
you can choose the precise point for your kind of 
writing and for the way you yourself write it! And 
should you ever damage your favorite point, you 
can replace it yourself—instantly! Just unscrew 
the damaged point and screw in a new one. All 
pen counters sell replacement points for Dip-Less 
Sets. Ask for a demonstration. 


The Esterbrook Pen Company 
Camden, New Jersey 
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Model 407 Dip-Less Desk Set 


Extra large base holds two 
ounces of ink. Can’t leak 
—won’t flood. Visible ink 
supply. Choice of points. 


AMERICA’S FIRST PEN MAKER 
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Birthday?... 
Anniversary?... 





Celebrate happy events with a 


TRIP TO NEW YORK 


A few days in Manhattan are always 
a family treat. Especially if you 
stay at The Commodore! It’s right 
at Grand Central, B&O and Airlines 
Terminals in the heart of midtown. 
Radio City, Empire State Bldg., 
Times Square and other attractions 
are close by. Free Guest Service 
helps you get more out of your visit, 
too: gives friendly suggestions 
about sightseeing, radio broad- 
casts, entertainment, shopping, 
etc. Why not plan a visit soon? 
Write for folder and list of rates. 


E. L. SEFTON, President 
HOTEL 


42nd Street at Lexington Ave., New York 17,N. Y, 












If you believe that you have an invention, you should 
find out how to protect it. We are registered Patent 
Attorneys. Send for copy of our Patent Booklet ‘How 
to Protect Your Invention” and an ‘Invention Record” 
form. No obligation. They are yours for the asking. 


McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
102-H VICTOR BUILDING, WASHINGTON Il, D. C. 
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Ae Coe -%. Gladiolus—Phlox—Blue Hydrangea 

“24 Everything you need to beautify 
— yard. Quality nursery stock at 
iow prices. Also vegetable seeds and 
fruit trees. FREE catalog.Write now. 


Law's NURSERIES & SEED HOUSE 


Save $2.00 On 






On 
This Home Mixed 
Cough Syrup 


Easily Mixed. Needs No Cooking. 


Cough medicines usually contain a large quantity of 
plain syrup—a g jent, but one which you can 
easily make at home. Mix 2 cups of granulated sugar with 
1 cup of water. No cooking! Or you can use corn syrup or 
liquid honey, instead of sugar syrup. 

Then get from your druggist 2% ounces of Pinex, Rowe 
it into a pint bottle, and Bg with your syrup. is 
gives you a full pint of wonde': medicine for coughs due 
to colds. It makes a saving because it gives you about 
four times as much for your money. Never spoils, and 
children love it. ° 

This is pesualiy a surprisingly effective, guich-ecting 
cough medicine. Swiftly, you feel it taking hold. It loosens 
phlegm, soothes irritated membranes, makes breathing 
easy. 

Pinex is a .—¥" compound of proven ingredients, in 
concentrated form, a most reliable, soothi ent for 
throat and bronchial irritations. Money re ed if it 
doesn’t please you in every way. 

NEW 


FOR EXTRA CONVENIENCE GET 
READY-MIXED, READY-TO-USE PINEX! 
THE PINEX COMPANY, FORT WAYNE, IND. 
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Men behind the production miracle 


R. E. Gross H. L. Hibbar 
President (Lockheed) Engineer 





F. B. Odlum L. T. Cohu 
Chairman (Consolidated Vultee) President 





D. W. Douglas 


Pioneer plane makers 


J. K. Northrop 


production models were made as they 
came off the line. Later losses in planes 
and lives due to operational defects 
caused by these short-cut methods have 
never been officially revealed by the Air 
Force, but pilots say they were huge. The 
nation’s unreadiness today may require 
the same procedure to speed up B-52s. 

Best Fighters. For defense at home 
and knocking out enemy airpower abroad 
we have well-designed fighters. Again 
some are in production, others not that 
far along: 

e @ North American’s F-86 Sabre. 
This pursuit plane flies at 700 mph, has 
great fire-power, excellent maneuverabil- 
ity. Russia’s MIG-15, similar in design, is 
not believed to be on a par with it. The 
MIG may be powered with the Nene jet 
engine sold to Russia by British manu- 
facturers. The Sabre has General Elec- 
tric’s J-47 turbo-jet engine. The MIG has 
sacrificed armor and range for speed, as 
did the Japanese Zero. American planes 
couldn’t dogfight the Zero, but could out- 
run it for a gunnery pass. The Sabre 
should easily take care of the MIG, which 
lacks radar and other devices required 
on a great modern fighter. 

© @ Lockheed’s F-94 interceptor. A 


J. H. Kindelberger 





E. Schmued 


Chairman (North American) Engineer 





W. M. Allen E. C. Wells 
President (Boeing) Engineer 





W. B. Bergen 


C. C. Pearson 
President (Martin) Engineer 


development of the F-80 Shooting Star, 
this also outclasses the MIG-15. Its radar 
will take it to any airborne target, plane 
or bomber, automatically. When it gets 
within range the pilot presses a button 
and an automatic mechanism shoots the 
enemy down. F-94’s phenomenal rate of 
climb to 40,000 feet in five minutes will 
keep it out of reach of anything now exist- 
ing. Speed: better than 650 mph. Lock- 
heed is now all-out on F-94 production; 
100 are already in the air over the U.S. 
and Alaska. 

e @ Republic's F-84F Thunderjet. 
Last week Air Force Chief Vandenberg 
announced that this sweptback-wing fight- 
er would be the basic ground-support 
fighter of the AF. It has exceptional abil- 
ity at all altitudes, speed in the 650-mph 
class, a long range and carries 24 power- 
ful 5-inch antitank rockets under its 
wings. Only experimental models exist 
today, but Republic should have the first 
models out in less than a year. General 
Motors, now preparing to produce it, 
should begin deliveries in 18 months. 

© @ Northrop’s F-89 night fighter. 
One of the biggest fighters ever built, it is 
the successor to Northrop’s famous Black 
Widow of World War II. Already in pro- 
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duction with heavy orders, it weighs 
30,000 pounds (5,000 pounds more than 
a DC-3 transport), has eerie X-ray eyes 
(radar) to penetrate fog, storm and dark- 
ness. A twin-engine job, it carries a crew 
of two (pilot and radar observer). We 
have only two now, but it’s moving into 
production fast. 

e @ Lockheed’s F-90. This penetra- 
tion fighter (picture on cover) can in 
some ways outperform any existing 
fighter. Only two have been built; no pro- 
duction orders have been placed.. If war 
came soon it could go into production, 
but otherwise planes of still more ad- 
vanced design will supplant it. 

@ @ Convair’s XP5Y-1  super-sea- 
plane. It is the world’s first experimental 
turboprop flying boat, 60 tons in weight, 
designed for fighter-like performance with 
350 mph speed and 30-second take-off 
fully loaded. Among its uses: long-range 
search and rescue, overseas missions with 
troops, litter patients, passengers and 
cargo, combat assignments and anti-sub- 
marine warfare. Four XT-40 Allison gas 
turbine engines of 5,500 h.p. will give it 
a total of 22,000 h.p., equal to the output 
of more than 200 modern automobile en- 
gines. Last Aug. 30 the huge boat set a 
new American and world flight record for 
turboprop aircraft when it stayed in the 
air for 8 hours and 6 minutes over the 
Southern California coast. Convair and 
the Navy have worked together for ten 
years designing its vastly improved hull. 

Magic, Again. Between 1941 and 
1945, American airpower became the 
greatest military arm in the world. But, 
through shameful neglect, the industry 
that made almost 100,000 military planes 
in 1944 was ‘whittled down last year to a 
“peacetime” 3,000. Today the U.S. must 
throw onto the scales every ounce of pro- 
duction experience, skill and technique it 
has. 

Only through its supreme effort can 
the aircraft industry hope to outspeed the 
clock. It has been asked for miracles of 
production—impossible miracles. It has 
every intention of performing them. 


A-B-C AIRCRAFT CORDOR 
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Herbram for Pathfinder 
“Ah, yes. You were one of those little 
girls who used to rivet inside wings.” 
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fu FIGHTING MAN—on land, on sea, in the air 

—is the first line of America’s defense. 

Back of him are the organized military services — 
which provide him with arms, munitions, supplies. 

Back of these services is the productive might of 
the most productive economy the world has ever seen. 

Basic to that economy are America’s railroads — 
standing ready to move anything, in any quantity, 
in any season of the year, in any part of the con- 
tinent — and to do it with unequalled economy of 
man power, money, fuel and materials. 

The railroads will continue to do their job in meet- 
ing the needs of the Armed Forces — first, fully, and 
without delay. 
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WOMEN 


How will we eat if were bombed? 


California women plan to feed homeless thousands 


When darkness comes and Amer- 
icans crawl into bed, the nation’s night- 
mare crawls in with them. Tonight... 
tomorrow ... anytime, it says, the bomb 
may come. One more night passes safely 
and Americans arise, still fearing, how- 
ever, and still wondering: 

“What can / do?” 

In San Francisco, women now have a 
concrete answer to that question. This 
Monday, Jan. 22, they can start attending 
school to learn how to feed themselves, 


land base, Mrs. Lengfeld mentioned the 
idea. The officers were enthusiastic; the 
Navy itself, they said, would teach the 
first course to a few key people. By 
Thanksgiving when the seven-week course 
was finished, the Navy had broken a tra- 
dition. For the first time, it had allowed 
civilians to use its Treasure Island com- 
missary. They were the key trainees: Mrs. 
Huenergardt and seven AWVS canteen 
workers who had served with her through 
the war. 


food kit of canned goods and biscuit mix 
that would feed a family for 48 hours. 
They hoped it would become standard 
equipment in every home in their state. 

Fully trained, the eight AWVSers 
now were ready to spread their knowl- 
edge. Mayor Elmer E. Robinson of San 
Francisco was impressed, and asked them 
to start the classes in his city. Early en- 
rollments were heavy. No one knows how 
many women will attend. But the course 
will be repeated until the demand is 
filled. 

Any woman in San Francisco is eligi- 
ble to attend. She will learn what the 
original class learned from the Navy. At 
some point she will be asked to buy food 
(of the type to be in the kit) and bring 
it to class to cook. 

Reverse Pyramid. When this sec- 
ond batch of trainees finish their course, 





How to feed disaster victims. Mrs. David Huenergardt (left, center) and seven other women learned by doing. (SEE: Bombed ) 


their families and hundreds of other peb- 
ple if disaster strikes. Two classes will 
meet twice a day on a schedule rotating 
among ten of the city’s theaters. In three 
weeks, after a woman has had six hours 
of training, she will know not only how 
she will cook, but exactly what and 
where. 

All the teachers and originators of 
the course are women. They wear the arm 
band of the American Women’s Volun- 
tary Services. When war started in Korea, 
Mrs. Louis Lengfeld, state president and 
national vice-president of AWVS, sent an 
SOS across San Francisco to Mrs. David 
Huenergardt, plumpish, energetic man- 
ager of AWVS canteens in California 
during World War II: would she come 
back to her old job? She accepted and 
promptly proposed the idea for emer- 
gency kitchen training. 

Help from the Navy. Later, on a 
visit to Navy officers at the Treasure Is- 
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One day on the base the eight 
canteeners cooked for 2,000 sailors—to 
everyone’s pleasure except kibitzing Navy 
chefs who fretted about too-generous serv- 
ings of meat and butter. 

Navy specialists showed them how to 
set up a field kitchen in one hour that 
would serve as many as 500. To practice, 
the women pulled on their jeans and 
moved to the ranch of a class member. 
There they dug trench ovens and garbage 
pits. Cleanliness was vital, their teachers 
said, to prevent epidemics. They learned 
how to purify water, to cut up slaughtered 
animals, to test safety of gas and elec- 
tricity. They were also taught to avoid 
any easily contaminated food and how to 
tell what containers are safe. 

Emergency Food. Finally, the 
Navy filled them in on nutrition. Know- 
ing how to pack the most food value into 
the smallest, safest and most convenient 
space, the women devised an emergency 


they, in turn, will be able to teach others. 
Shortly, classes will start in Sacramento 
and in other cities and towns down the 
peninsula. AWVS hopes, in time, to get 
its information to all women in California 
and—if they ask for it—to all women in. 
America. 


Homemade dresses— 
without cutting 


When Mrs. Doretta Tarmon of New 
York needed a name for her new business, 
she simply listed the things it does. 

The Cut, Fit and Trim Shop caters to 
the woman who likes to sew but is timid 
about cutting into a brand-new piece of 
material, The prospective dressmaker 
visits the quiet shop, picks out her fabric 
and chooses a pattern. Then she is meas- 
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ured; the pattern is reconstructed to fit 
perfectly and the garment is cut out by 
Mrs. Tarmon’s expert cutter. 

The customer takes it home for sew- 
ing, returning for three fittings and to 
consult with Mrs. Tarmon’s other em- 
ploye, Madame Annette, formerly of 
Paris, on shoulder pads, linings, other 
details. Most of the customers make suits 
or coats which, Mrs. Tarmon figures, cost 
about one third the price of a similar 
professionally-made job. Though the shop 
opened just three months ago, a group of 
pleased patrons are already planning a | 
fashion show for February, in which each 
will model her own creation. 


New products 


Decorator Paint. Sapolin Paints, 





Inc., whose paint for frosting glass was a 
major hit, has a new paint that’s said to 
give a hand-rubbed finish—without rub- 
bing—to furniture and woodwork. It dries 
fast, resists grease, water, alcohol. 

No Curtains Needed. In time for 
spring sprucing is a plastic ruffle to frame 
a window. It’s five inches wide, elasticized 
along the center to fit tight around the 
window trim. It comes in gingham checks 
and fresh-as-rain solid colors. 

Personal. After five years of re- 
search, Drs. John E. Christian and Glenn 
L. Jenkins of Purdue University’s Schoel 
of Pharmacy have developed a new and 
superior astringent, aluminum methi- 
onate, to stop perspiration. It lasts longer 
than commonly used anti-perspirants be- 
cause it causes tissue to shrink more and 
holds pores closed longer. Nevertheless, 
it’s milder, less irritating. A Chicago drug 
firm has manufacturing rights but pro- 
duction hasn’t started yet. 

Mmmmm. Harriet Hubbard Ayer 
presents a new lipstick, Mint Rose, that 
“looks like an old-fashioned waltz but 
feels like a walk in the wind.” The color 
is vibrant pink. The flavor: real mint. 


Locke for Pathfinder 
“It won’t do you any good. I’ve bought 
all the coffee.” 
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“This New Dry Yeast is the best I’ve used” 


Grand Champion Cook 
Wins 179 Prizes 


Iowa’s 1950 Grand Champion 
cook—that’s Mrs. Oscar Vik of 
Onawa, Iowa! State Fair officials 
awarded Mrs. Vik more than 80 
prizes for her entries, an event that 
came as no surprise to anyone who 
had seen Mrs. Vik walk off with 99 
first prizes at the 1950 Clay County 
Fair held earlier. Grand champion 
Mrs. Vik has used Fleischmann’s 
Yeast for many years. She says, 
‘“‘Fleischmann’s New Improved Ac- 
tive Dry Yeast is the best I’ve ever 


tried. It’s so easy to use and so fast 
too. I’m very pleased with it.” 


Yes, everybody agrees with Amer- 
ica’s prize-winning cooks that it’s 
the easiest, fastest yeast yet. You 
just add it to warm water, stir it 
well and it’s completely dissolved! 
You can depend on it for fast 
rising action, prize-winning results 
when you bake at home. Get 
Fleischmann’s New Improved Ac- 
tive Dry Yeast today. 
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Here’s FAST 3-WAY RELIEF! 


, ight coughing 
Don’t toss or turn from n 
due to colds. Get Smith Brothers! 


1. Ease dry throat tickle 
2. Soothe your raw membranes 
3.Help loosen phlegm 
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of BETTER LIVING 


Live better. . longer. .. for less in 
Bradenton, the land of De Soto, § 
where 18,000 friends will welcome 

you. Investigate Bradenton NOW 

by sending for FREE 4-COLOR BROCHURE 

JOHN MANNING, 
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THE WORLD OVER 


RELIEF AT LAST 
For Your COUGH 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because it 
goes right to the seat of the trouble to help 
loosen and expel germ laden phlegm and 
aid nature to aie and heal raw, tender, 
inflamed bronchial membranes. Guaran- 
teed to please you or money refunded. 
Creomulsion has stood the test of millions 
of users. 


CREOMULCSION 


relieves Coughs, Chest Colds, Acute Bronchitis 
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alled Pierrot as it reminds one 

of a clown. Single blossoms 244” 
n Ne are vivid scarlet with large black 
patch in center of each petal. Easy to grow. 
Offered now sad wd a Soren pocket 15 
postprid «+ ¢ 


SNAPDRAGON ‘COLLECTION 


Beautiful tall spikes of rust-resistant 
.snapdragons. One full-size pkt. of 
each of following colors: rose, white, 
pink, crimson, yellow, cherry. 
All 6 pkts. postpaid - - + - 


SEND CARD FOR FREE SEED CATA. 
LOG. Describes many new items in- 
cluding TITHONIA TORCH at 25¢ pkt. 














SPORTS 


No. 1 in basketball: 


steady does it 


In Stillwater, Okla., coach Hank 
Iba of Oklahoma A. & M. is unique 
among college basketball coaches. His 
theory: Take your time, keep possession 
of the ball. Without it, your opponents 
can’t score; with it, you can. 

This week, Iba’s slow-’em-down tac- 
tics paid off handsomely. Riding a 15- 
game winning streak, with no defeats, 
Iba’s Aggies were the No. 1 college bas- 
ketball five of the nation. 

Iba’s careful waiting tactics, which 
generally keep the scores of A. & M. 
games far below the sky-high totals of 
most other college games nowadays, are 
more apt than not to irritate fans. There 
is none of the pell-mell, fire-wagon type 
of play that produces plenty of action 
and plenty of field goals for each side. 
Iba won’t let his team use a fast-break, 
helter-skelter attack. Aggie teams work 
from a set-play pattern, watching for an 





Staggered. In the 10th Oma (left) went to sleep on his feet. 


opening, then driving goalwards for safe, 
sure shots. 

Long Shots. When the other team 
has the ball, the Aggies go into a tight 
defense that forces the enemy to shoot 
from far out on the court with less chance 
to (1) make a basket and (2) recover 
the ball from the backboard if the at- 
tempt misses. If the fans don’t like it, Iba 
doesn’t care. It’s his victory formula and 
he sticks to it. 

Now the Aggies seem on the road to 
almost certain participation in the two 
tournaments which, each year, determine 
who is the country’s best collegiate court 
combination. These are the National In- 
vitational Tournament in March in Madi- 
son Square Garden and the annual NCAA 





eliminations. But there are at least two 
hurdles which Iba’s boys must get over 
to keep their present stratospheric rating. 
These are Jan. 26 and Feb. 26 dates with 
fast-breaking, high-scoring Bradley Uni- 
versity team of Peoria, Ill., which, until 
last week, held the No. 1 ranking spot 
itself. 

Braves in Third. Bradley, winner 
of this season’s Sugar Bowl classic and 
runner-up last year to City College of 
New York in the NIT and NCAA finals, 
tumbled from first place on the basket- 
ball ladder to third (behind Kentucky) 
after losing games to St. John’s Univer- 
sity of Brooklyn and the University of 
Detroit. 

But with a veteran team including 
colorful, dynamic Gene Melchiorre, 5’ 
814” ball-hawking guard, and 6’ 1” Cap- 
tain Bill Mann, who are two of the na- 
tion’s finest college players, Bradley was 
still very much in the race. And so was 
one other candidate, now ranked No. 4 in 
basketball’s weekly surveys. This was 
Long Island University of New York, 
which up to the present time has handily 
disposed of 11 tough opponents and lost 
to none. 





Wide World 


(SEE: Charles) 


Charles vs. Oma 


For the sixth time since he won 
the heavyweight boxing title in 1949, 
Ezzard Charles climbed into a ring to 


defend it last week. The challenger was. 


handsome Lee Oma of Buffalo, N.Y., who 
had shown flashes of promise in a long 
career but, like onetime heavyweight king 
Max Baer, never took the ring too 
seriously. 

The pre-fight odds of 6-1 on sharp- 
punching stylist Charles proved, as every- 
one suspected, none too high. For nine 
rounds the 11,500 spectators in Madison 
Square Garden saw Oma clumsily defend 
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PRAISES 


ORA 


DENTURE CLEANSER! 


“ORA does a perfect job of removing 
stains from my plate, and my mouth 
} feels so clean and refreshed.” Ray- 

mond Green, Newburgh, N. Y 


NEVER BRUSH FALSE TEETH! 


Brushing can ruin dentures. Clean 
yours with ORA, made especially for 
this purpose. Easy, quick. Simply 
leave denture in solution for 15 min- 
utes or overnight. Denture comes out 
sparkling clean. ORA is pure. Guar- 
anteed not to harm dentures. Re- 
moves tobacco stains. All druggists. 


A product of McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 





— WORLD CHAMPION LAYERS. 
| Australorps mature fast. Excellent reasters — 
ally Massive size. - Pullerum Cen- 
i , trotted. Low farm prices. Catalog FREE. Write TODAY. 
‘ AJAX HATCHERY, BOX 2114, QUINCY, ILL. 


_- Centrolied. 
weate Low farm prices. Catalog FREE. 
Write TODA 
AJAX HATCHERY, BOX 2116, QUINCY, ILL. 


| DO Goce NEED 
Extra MONEY? 


Men and women every- 
where are earning extra 
money in their spare 
time. They find taking 
subscriptions for PATH- 
FINDER is pleasant and 
easy. You will be sur- 
prised to see how much 


you can earn in a few 


hours. Mail this coupon 


today to get complete in- 


formation with no obli- 


PATHFINDER, Department W-1 
Pathfinder Building, 1323 M Street N.W. 
Washington 5, D.C. 


Please send complete details of ‘your money- 
making subscription plan. 
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himself. In the 10th, two jabs; a furious 
right to the jaw and a half dozen left 
hooks ended it with Oma still on his feet 
but unaware of what was going on. 

Joe Louis Next? Probable future 
heavyweight fare now includes a summer 
re-match between Charles and ex-champ 
Joe Louis, who showed signs of his old 
form in a fourth-round TKO of Freddie 
Beshore last fortnight. 

e @ In Buenos Aires the Argentine 
government, embarrassed by the poor fis- 
tic showings of two of its “diplomats,” 
recalled Cesar Brion, heavyweight, and 
José Gatica, South American lightweight 
king, from the U.S. They had been 
attached to the Argentine embassy as 
“administrative employes.” Brion, de- 
feated by Louis last November, ignored 
the summons and signed for a Feb. 9 
fight in New York against Rex Layne. 


Insanity unbound 


At the National Collegiate Athletic 
Association’s annual meeting in Dallas 
last week, Clarence P. Huston of Tufts 
College looked his audience in the eye 
and made one last plea for the NCAA’s 
controversial “Sanity Code.” 

Said Huston, compliance committee 
chairman for the apparently unenforce- 
able code: “You might just as well admit 
that you’ve failed, that you’re in retreat, 
that you’re not big enough or strong 
enough to whip these foul conditions 
[under-the-counter payment of football 
stars] in college athletics if you vote 
against the code.” 

The Rebels. Most NCAA member 
schools were only too eager to admit it. 
Led by the big Southern, Southeastern 
and Southwestern Conferences, ‘they 
voted out the antisubsidization regulations 
amid a chorus of joyful rebel yells. 

Supporting the South were most of 
the East’s big bloc. Opposed were the 
Big Ten and Pacific Coast Conferences. 
Result: Control of payments is now left 
to individual colleges and leagues, which 
most observers agreed, will mean no con- 
trol at all; seven schools cited for violat- 
ing the code last year were let off scot- 
free. 


Curling bid 


Leading candidate as least-known 
U.S. sport is curling, a Scottish game 
played on ice and vaguely similar to 
shuffleboard. U.S. curling centers in- 
clude New York, Boston, Detroit, Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee and St. Paul. 

Last week American curlers heard 
the most exciting news in years. They 
were tendered (and accepted) an invita- 
tion to play in Scotland next January as 
guests of the Royal Caledonian Curling 
Club, the sport’s oldest organization. 
Twenty-six U.S. players will be selected 
to form the first American curling teams 
ever to play abroad. 


HOW TO GET 


QUICK REST 
FOR 


TIRED EYES 





@ At first almost beyond belief is the 
quickness of Murine’s relief. Just two 
drops in each eye will ease the dreary 
discomfort you feel when your eyes are 
weary. Your eyes wake up to cool de- 
light as Murine’s 7 tested ingredients 
cleanse and soothe as gently as a tear. 
Start today to use Murine night and 
morning. It's always a pleasant, 

comforting thing to do. 


MURINE# 


FOR YOUR EYES 4 


/ OOTHACHE 7 


Quick relief with Dent's. Use Dent's Tooth Gum 
or Dent's Tooth Drops for cavity toothoches. . 
Use Dent's Dental Poultice for poin or sore- 
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FUN WITH THE NEWS 





Skylines 


Against the skylines of four differ- 
ent cities are silhouetted the tops of the 
buildings pictured. All have been in the 


Acme, Wide World 


news recently. Can you identify them 
from the sections shown? Answers below. 


ABCs 


Here’s a list of alphabetical combi- 
nations—domestic and _ international— 
which made news in this issue of Patu- 
FINDER. Do you know what they stand 
for? Only one answer is right. Identifica- 
tions and correct choices appear in col- 
umn 2. 





1. MRA deals with 
a. defense 
b. broadcasting 
c. ethics 
2. DPA makes 
a. priorities 
b. rationing plans 
c. jobs for DP’s 
3. SED is a 
a. political party 
b. police organization 
civilian defense body 


He 


a. education 
b. transportation 
c. communications 

5. AIA is an * 
a. educational body 
b. information service 
c. industrial assn. 

6. NATO is a 
a. science foundation 
b. defense alliance 
c. actors’ guild 


Who said it? 


The following quote appears in 
this issue: “I have encountered in the 
people here those things which have lifted 
up my heart.” Who said it and where? 
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Here’s a quiz on. world allah. entertain- 
‘ment and nature. How many of the 24 s *. 
-can you fill in ten minutes? (Possible it. x 
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TV program 


A U.N. 


country 


An American 











GOOD NEWS 





A man named Smith 


The only human being more anony- 
mous than a subway change-maker is a 
man christened “Bob Smith.” But for one 
boy last week the name paid off in com- 
passion and cash. 

Pfc. Robert L. Smith, wounded and 
frostbitten in Korea, lost both legs below 
the knee, both hands above the wrist 
(PATHFINDER, Jan. 10). When Robert M. 
Smith, president of the A&P’s southern 
division, read about the youngster’s 
plight, he decided to do more than dab 
his eyes. Said Robert M.: “I told my 
wife that if all the Bob Smiths in the 
United States sent that boy some money, 
he would come through all right.” 

Contacting American Legion officials 
who had already started a fund drive 
for the amputee, Smith explained his 
plan, arranged to pool contributions. 
Then he looked up a Jacksonville, Fla., 
friend: Robert M. Smith, contractor. 
Contractor Smith and his 16-year-old son, 
Robert, agreed to join forces with busi- 
nessman Smith and his 16-year-old son, 
Robert. They chipped in $200. 

Airing his scheme in the press and 
on the radio, A&P Smith inspired pledges 
and checks from Bob Smiths as far west 
as Oregon, as far north as Maine. Even 
Kate Smith, the singer got in the act: 
She backed the appeal on her NBC show. 

By last week, not all of America’s 
30,000 Bob Smiths had been heard from. 
But donations had topped $1,300. Plucky, 
self-respecting Mrs. Clara E. Smith, 
mother of the wounded Bob, hadn’t wait- 
ed for them, however, before making her 
own move: As soon as contributions from 
neighbors rose to $124, she asked to be 
taken off the state relief rolls. 


* * * 


Into the post of Attorney General 
of Rhode Island last fortnight stepped 
43-year-old William E. Powers, inaugu- 
rated for his second term. Conventionally 
enough, Powers ascribed his success to 
his wife, said she had helped him through 
law school by reading 3,000 cases to him. 
Not so conventional was her reason: Pow- 
ers is blind. 


* * * 


When last Thanksgiving’s blizzard 
stranded hundreds of truck drivers along 
highways in Ohio, Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia, warm-hearted citizens set up 
emergency kitchens, opened their own 
homes, and slogged through three-foot 
snow drifts to guide them to safety. 

In the ensuing weeks, drivers back 
on the job compared notes over their 
java. “Those people—they couldn’t seem 
to do enough for us.” “Yeah, and they 
wouldn’t let us pay ’em a nickel.” “Well, 
why don’t we do somep’n about it?” 

This week they did. Truck drivers 
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Greek. Not all God’s chillun got shoes, 
but more than before. (SEE: Hand) 


and their companies presented Irwin, Pa., 
with $1,500 for additions to its public 
library and a like sum to Medina, Ohio, 
for playground equipment. 


A helping hand 


In one part of 1950’s world, men’s 
efforts had considerable success in ren- 
dering thousands of children homeless 
and orphaned. But in other areas, at 
least, other men were ministering to the 
youthful victims of past wars and civil 
wars on an unprecedented scale. 

To more than 2.4 million children in 
Greece, Yugoslavia, and the Middle East, 
agents of the United Nations Interna- 
tional Children’s Emergency Fund last 
year doled out one good meal a day. 
Elsewhere they set up dairy machinery 
capable of supplying safe milk to 4 mil- 
lion youngsters, vaccinated over 11 mil- 
lion kids against tuberculosis, provided 
enough cotton, wool and leather to give 5 
million children an article of clothing or 
a pair of shoes—sometimes both. 


* * * 


Linda was 3, and she wanted a doll 
for Christmas. To get her one, jobless 
Leo Lacher held up a Des Moines shoe 
store, swiped $88 from its cash register. 
Twenty minutes later, Lacher trudged 
back and returned the money. 

Struck by his shamefaced tale, the 
store owner refused to prosecute. People 
around town chipped in, bought Linda 
Lacher the doll, gave Lacher more than 
$200 and three offers of jobs. Last week 
Lacher had picked one and settled down 
to repay his fellow citizens’ confidence in 
him. Said Police Inspector John A. Bro- 
phy: “It was a case of lapse of memory 
and a return of pride.” 
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Best Buys in Travel 
By Prana PhDbine 


If you are one of those lucky people who can get away for a 
vacation trip this spring, you have a wide choice of interesting 
places to go. Here are what I think represent some of the best 
buys in travel. If you want detailed information about any of them, just use the 
coupon below. Remember, this is a free service for you! 








THERE’S NOTHING SO ROMANTIC AS HAWAII! Imagine 
sitting on the beach at Waikiki— bathing in the marvelous surf. 
The loveliness of Hawaii never changes. The glory of her flowers 
—the deep, rich blueness of the ocean and sky—the breath- 
taking beauty of the mountains. There just isn’t any place quite 
like those tabulous islands. You can go to Hawaii on a big four-engine plane or an 
air-conditioned steamship. You'll love the trip! And it’s mighty reasonable too—trans- 
portation starts at $240 for the round trip from San Francisco. Or, you may want 
an all-expense trip with t2 days in Hawaii. Write me! 





VISIT WASHINGTON, D. C., THIS SPRING —IT’S LOVELY! 
In March and April you'll find Washington at its best! You'll see 
the cherry trees in full bloom—all the interesting scenes and 
buildings of our beautiful capital. There’s the Library of Con- 
gress, Lincoln Memorial, Alexandria, Mt. Vernon—and a host 
of other things. You may want to visit Congress, too. There are lots of good hotels 
and excellent eating places. Why not find out now about a trip to Washington this 
spring— you'll enjoy it so much! So will the children! Use the coupon for information 





about our capital, sightseeing tours and hotels. 


FOR SUNSHINE 
AND OCEAN AIR 
—IT’S FLORIDA! —_ 





For the best buy in Florida, go after April 
Ist. That’s when the hotel rates are re- 
duced. The weather is perfect. You'll 
enjoy the warm sunshine and the ocean. 
There are so many places to go in Florida, 
it’s hard to know where to start. From 
Jacksonville down the east coast, there are 
scores of resorts’ hotels and motels handy 
to the beach. The same is true of the west 
coast of Florida. Chances are, you'll want 
to go to Key West, too. Give us some idea 
where you want to go in Florida, and we'll 
see that you'll get information. 





IT’S THE SOUTH- 
WEST FOR THRILLS — 
AND SCENERY! 





If you are looking for a different kind of 
a vacation, you'll find it in Arizona and 
New Mexico. There’s such a variety of 
scenery .. . the world’s wonder, the Grand 
Canyon—the famous Carlsbad Caverns— 
the 40-mile stretch of the Great White 
Sands—the beautiful cities of Santa Fe, 
Phoenix, Tucson, with their excellent 
hotels, resorts, motels and nearby dude 
ranches. For a delightful climate, you 
won't find any better. There’s plenty of 
good transportation to this lovely part of 
the United States. Why not find out more 
about a vacation in the Southwest— it’s 
yours for the asking! 


FOR A NEARBY “FOREIGN” TRIP—TRY MEXICO! Many people 
think of Mexico as a land of Aztecs and archeology—it’s all chat 
and more! It’s a land of modern ideas, too—wi 
entertainment and plenty of worthwhile sightseeing. And a soft 
June-like climate all year round. There’s Acapulco— Mexico's 


all kinds of 


famous seaside resort for bathing or deep sea fishing. In Mexico City, there are 
excellent hotels and restaurants—floating gardens, horse racing, bull a of 


things to see and do. And best of all your dollar goes further in Mexico! 


Just write me for information. 


Cut it out — check the information 
you wont — paste on postcard. Print 
your name and address — mail to 


MARGARET PHILLIPS 
Box 801, Devon, Pa. 


CO HAWall 
( FLORIDA 


ant to go? 


_ 
Please mail me information about 
(1) WASHINGTON, D.C. | 

[) THE SOUTHWEST ! 
[] MEXICO ; 
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To Broadway by turntable 


Original-cast records grind out big money 


At a New York party, a noted play- 
wright and a famous songwriter, stran- 
gers to each other, got jammed into the 
same corner and started talking about 
golf. A sharp-eyed little man edged near 
them, drinking in every word. 

“You interested in golf?” the play- 
wright asked pleasantly. 

“No,” said the little man. “But any 
minute now you guys are going to identify 
each other, and I want first shot at the 
recording rights to the show.” 

This anecdote exaggerates only 
slightly the hungry haste with which rec- 
ord companies hunt down anything which 
might produce a good “show album.” For 
the show album is the safest, richest bet 
in disk-making today. 

Terrific Pacific. For example, Dec- 
ca’s original-cast Oklahoma has sold well 
over a million copies. There are no cur- 
rent sales figures on Columbia’s South 
Pacific, but eight months ago it broke 
650,000—having made, at that time, about 
$1.5 million more than the box-office re- 
ceipts of the show itself. 

They keep it up, too. The Oklahoma 
album came out in 1943. In 1949 the long- 
play version, excellently re-recorded from 
the 78s, gave its sales another shot in the 
arm. 

Said a De¢ca spokesman, smiling 
happily: “People still keep buying it; 
thousands a month. It’s just like money 
in the bank.” 

Columbia could say the same of Fin- 
ian’s Rainbow (1947), which still runs 
third in their stable—behind South Pa- 
cific and Kiss Me Kate, neck-and-shoul- 


“Out of This World.” Star Greenwood 
and William Redfield cut up as they sing. 
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der with 1950’s Gentlemen Prefer Blondes. 
RCA Victor’s Brigadoon also remains a 
lively item in its fourth year on dealers’ 
shelves. 

Missing Merman. “Original Broad- 
way cast” albums show this staying-power 
most reliably, which is why dickering for 
recording rights starts long before a show 
goes into production. But mix-ups still 
happen. RCA Victor’s parent company 
financed Call Me Madam. Naturally, it 
also sought the recording rights. How- 
ever, the star, Ethel Merman, was under 
contract to Decca, which wouldn’t release 


Prior experience 


Oddly, many stage stars are 
strangers to microphones. Patricia 
Morison had made but one record- 
ing before the Kiss Me Kate album 
—-a peanut butter commercial. 
Lanky stage veteran Charlotte 
Greenwood, cutting Out of This 
World last fortnight, bragged of 
having made two, but on “those 
little round records’”—Edison cyl- 
inders, vintage 1920! 





her. Hence two Call Me Madam albums 
appeared: RCA Victor’s “original cast,” 
with Dinah Shore substituting for Mer- 
man; Decca’s Songs from Call Me 
Madam, with Ethel aided by Gordon 
Jenkins’s orchestra. 

Actual recording, however, isn’t done 
in advance any more—not since RCA Vic- 
tor recorded a show which then flopped in 
its pre-Broadway tryout, leaving the firm 
with some very, very surplus records. 
Usually the recording session comes in 
the first New York week, and at odd 
hours, owing to the working schedule of 
theater people. Kiss Me Kate was taped 
at midnight, Columbia’s brand-new Out 
of This World (by Cole Porter, with 
Charlotte Greenwood) on New Year’s 
Day. 

Being “scooped” on a hit-song or two 
doesn’t matter. The show album (or LP), 
contains not only all the music from the 
show but often, as in the case of Finian’s 
Rainbow, Kiss Me Kate or Lost in the 
Stars, enough spoken dialogue to give 
continuity. Furthermore, the public is 
learning that the best numbers in many 
Broadway musicals aren’t recorded as 
singles, since some of the lyrics are 
strictly for adults, and disk-jockeys won’t 
play them. 

Friendly Rivals. The Broadway 
show album business belongs almost ex- 
clusively to Decca and Columbia, al- 
though RCA Victor has made five albums 





(including Inside U.S.A., High Button 
Shoes and Allegro). 

Decca, - with 22 original-cast sets, 
holds a substantial lead over Columbia 
with 16, but they compete without much 
sign of hard feeling. In fact, Goddard 
Lieberson, Columbia vice-president, re- 
cently wrote a magazine article plugging 
Guys and Dolls, the Damon Runyon- 
Frank Loesser show Decca has just re- 
corded. The two companies entered the 
show territory from opposite ends, Colum- 
bia beginning with Shakespeare and ven- 
turing into musicals with Show Boat in 
1946, Decca starting musically with 
Porgy and Bess in 1940, getting into 
drama recently with T. S. Eliot’s The 
Cocktail Party and Arthur Miller’s Death 
of a Salesman. Not strictly in either cate- 
gory is Columbia’s delightful Peter Pan, 
with Boris Karloff, an issue of which the 
Columbia staff is especially fond. Favor- 
ites at Decca are Song of Norway and 
Lost in the Stars, although neither sold 
like Oklahoma or Annie Get Your Gun. 

Footlights in the Parlor. Major 
credit for the “Bring Broadway to Your 
Own Home” idea probably belongs to 
Decca’s late president, Jack Kapp, but 
both companies try hard to get the atmes- 
phere of an actual show into each record- 
ing. Lieberson found it helped some stars 
to act while they sang for the microphone. 

Realism is harder to achieve in “re- 
constructed” albums of bygone hits. Co- 
lumbia has done it pretty well in a new 
album of Pal Joey with the original star, 
Vivienne Segal. In remakes of The Band- 
wagon and Anything Goes, they rely more 
on nostalgia—and Mary Martin. Decca 
has hired whole new stage casts for some 
remakes, notably Roberta. 

Video may change the picture for 
show-albums, but it isn’t likely. There are 
excellent grounds for the suspicion that, 
despite radio, TV and movies, the Amer- 
ican public is still, and incurably, stage- 
struck. 





“The Cocktail Party.” Alec Guinness 
is serious about recording T. S. Eliot. 
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How TV can help teach more people 


Educators have been slow to grasp its potentialities 


How far will education have pro- 
gressed by 1960? 

Last week in New York Dr. Allen B. 
Du Mont of the DuMont Television Net- 
work looked into the crystal ball and 
came up with a prediction. He saw: 

e @ Schools and colleges using tele- 
vision in their classrooms. 

ee A “mere handful of instructors 
and equipment” doing the job of teach- 
ing. 

ee Telecasting of material (on 
travel, industrial science, history and 
allied fields) “which movies in 1950 
failed to use because it instructed rather 
than entertained.” 

e @ Three-dimensional video to make 
the whole field of adult education dra- 
matic and exciting. 

Reality. Less dramatic, however, 
and certainly not exciting, was the 
meager progress of TV in education thus 
far. The educators themselves were lag- 
ging far behind in the race with cowboys, 
murder and puppet shows. Usually their 
excuse for delay was the same: lack of 
money for TV experiments. 

Baltimore and Philadelphia were ex- 
ceptions. Two years ago the late Dr. 
David E. Weglein, former Baltimore Su- 
perintendent of Schools, began experi- 
menting with TV as a means of instruc- 
tion. At WBAL-TV, he found another 
education enthusiast in business manager 
D. L. Provost. Together they worked out 
a series of down-to-earth tests. 

Last week the tests were still going 
on. Latest and most successful was a 45- 
minute geography lesson. A_ two-part 
screen was used in the receivers, located 
in 25 elementary schools. One side 
showed the teacher by remote pickup; on 
the other appeared a sixth grade class. 
The viewers, in this case some 800 chil- 
dren, saw both teacher and class in ac- 
tion at the same time. 

Chemical Volcano. The lesson 
dealt with “The Earth’s Surface—How it 
Changes.” Visual aids, including a model 
volcano which actually erupted by means 
of chemicals, added interest to the pro- 
gram. Questions and answers between the 
teacher, Mrs. Barbara Long, and the stu- 
dents were not rehearsed. It was a typical 
classroom lesson. Now WBAL-TV puts 
on one a week, hopes to step the number 
up to three. 

Observed an 11-year-old pupil opti- 
mistically: “Ill bet some grownups 
learned a lot from that lesson.” Dr. 
Franklin Dunham of the U.S. Office of 
Education commented: “Baltimore has 
set an example that might well be copied 
in any part of the country.” 

In Philadelphia, telecasting to the 
schools still deals with “fringe”—as con- 
trasted with “basic”—subjects. Weekly 
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broadcasts include music appreciation, 
current and world affairs. 

$2 Textbooks. On the higher edu- 
cation level, the University of Michigan’s 
Sunday telecasts over Detroit’s WWJ-TV 
have brought 500 persons to register for 
two courses entitled “Man in His World: 
Human Biology” and “Living in the 
Later Years.” The biology course covers 
the nervous system, food and digestion, 
respiration, the skin, heart, blood and 
circulation. To obtain additional printed 
material, those enrolling for the course 
pay $2 for the 14-week run. In the West, 
the University of Utah at Salt Lake City 
plans a similar course over KBL-TV. 

Feeble as is education’s use of TV 
at the beginning of 1951, the possibilities 
of better instruction with fewer teachers 
gave hope to TV pioneer Du Mont’s pre- 
diction. 


Phonevision test 


In Chicago, 300 carefully-selected 
TV set owners last fortnight saw full- 
length movies telecast for $1 each in the 
first test of Zenith Radio Corp.’s long- 
deferred “Phonevision.” 

Families with the specially equipped 
television sets ordered a key signal sent 
to their homes, via telephone circuit, for 
each movie ordered. The signal then un- 
scrambled the picture. Sent the first test 
day were April Showers (Warner Bros.), 
Welcome Stranger (Paramount) and 
Homecoming (MGM). 

Raved one set-owner: “This is it. It 
was a long time coming, but it’s here.” 


Programs & people 


Six employes of WBBM, Chicago, 
three announcers and three engineers, 
were fired because of an interlude of pro- 
fanity which got on the air during a sta- 
tion break. They failed to notice a signal 
warning that they were on the air. ... 
A Harvard student from Germany won 
$2,330 on NBC’s Break the Bank. The 
final question: “What famous English- 
man had this to say of Lord Chesterfield? 
‘This man, I thought, was a Lord among 
wits, but I find he is only a wit among 
Lords.” The answer: Samuel Johnson. 

The Duke and Duchess of Windsor 
say they aren’t even considering a $100,- 
000 offer to appear on a husband-and- 
wife radio show. . . . The President has 
asked Congress for power to silence, if 
necessary, all radio and TV stations if 
their radio beams “might be used to 
guide any enemy plane or missile. . . .” 
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New Zenith 
“Super-Triumph’” 
with Super-Sensitive FM 
plus Long-Distance AM 


Yes, this amazing FM performer knifes 
right through the worst static-filled 
skies! Reaching far beyond the usual 
FM range, it brings you news, music, 
sports, market reports, where AM and 
many FM sets won't work! 

And talk about tone! You simply 
haven’t heard the full richness of FM 
until you hear this special Zenith no- 
fade, no-drift circuit in combination 
with the new Zenith-built speaker. In 
addition, the “Super-Triumph” gives 
you famous Zenith® Long-Distance® 
AM reception in the same set. It has a 
giant dial for easy tuning, a Flexo-Grip 
handle for easy carrying, striking new 
cabinet of rich maroon plastic with 
Roman Gold trim. Try its power and 
tone, compare its smart good looks — 
today, at your Zenith Radio and Tele- 
vision dealer's. $64.95* 


*Prices subject to change without notice. 


Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago 39, IIlinois 


Over 30 Years of “Know-How” in Radionics® Exclusively 


Also Makers of Fine Hearing Aids 
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Why we must have 
more beryllium 


In the Black Hills of South Da- 
kota U.S. Bureau of Mines engineers this 
week are driving feverishly into veins of 
granite for bulk samples containing a 
war-important mineral—beryl. 

Beryl (which in gem form includes 
emeralds and aquamarines) last week 
went on the list of 50 scarce minerals, 
the hoarding of which was banned by the 
Defense Minerals Administration. 

But the Bureau of Mines men aren’t 
interested in beryl’s esthetic qualities. 
Beryl is a source of beryllium—a light, 
hard, silver-white metal. Mixed with cop- 
per it forms an important alloy that can’t 
be magnetized, won’t rust, won’t spark 
but has high tensile strength and is a 
good conductor of heat and electricity. 
The copper alloy is widely used in cur- 
rent-carrying springs, switches, tools. 


South Dakota is the chief source of 
beryl in the U.S., although it also has 
been mined in Colorado, Maine, New 
Hampshire, New Mexico, Connecticut, 
Idaho, Massachusetts, New York, North 
Carolina, Virginia and Wyoming. 

Domestic production of beryl is low 
for two reasons. First, it is found chiefly 
in pegmatite granite, where it is wedged 
tight with other minerals. And while it is 
easy to recover large beryl pieces by 
hand-sorting, it is not commercially feas- 
ible to recover the small crystals by this 
method. Beryl has thus become a by- 
product of pegmatite mining. Second, 
any U.S. beryl production must compete 
with beryl from Brazil, where labor costs 
are lower. 

Get it Out! Now the South Dakota 
granite samples will be rushed to Bureau 
of Mines laboratories in Rapid City, 
which hopes to develop new methods. 
Long-range objective of Bureau research, 
of course, is recovery of all minerals in 
the pegmatite. Most important reasons 
for present beryl concern: the use of 
beryllium and its alloys in military air- 
craft equipment aad its “numerous appli- 
cations in the atomic energy field.” 


Teaching boys about the outdoors 


New magazine stresses woods, animals & adventure 


The first new boys’ magazine in many 
a year is getting its final editorial touches 
this week. It is Mark Trail, a quarterly 
for youngsters from 9 to 17 which finds 
most of its topics in the out-of-doors. 

To parents leery of the modern-day 
comic strip, it promises a return to the 
high-quality juvenile editorial fare the 
parents themselves once knew in such 
bygone magazines as the American Boy 
and Youth’s Companion. 

Backers are Ed Dodd of Atlanta, 
creator of the outdoor cartoon strip, 
“Mark Trail,” and an ardent sportsman 
and conservationist; Ted Kesting, editor 
of Sports Afield; and J. C. Cornelius, 
Minneapolis advertising man. 

Dodd, who will draw nature sketches 
and other material for Mark Trail, has a 
four-page continuity strip of his news- 
paper character in the first issue. 

The magazine, scheduled to go on 
sale next month, is PATHFINDER size, leans 
strongly on a lively picture-story tech- 
nique and is expected to become a 
monthly ‘after the first few issues. Price 
_per copy: 25¢. 

Wrestling a Wolf. First cover is a 
painting of boys making a log raft at 
camp. Inside are 64 pages of stories and 
articles emphasizing enjoyment of nature 
and appreciation of the American way 
of life. Sample stories: a lead article 
on Forest Service “smoke jumpers”; a 
personal success story on Harry Bullis, 
chairman of the board of General Mills; 
a sea thriller entitled “Water Spout”; an 
adventure story, “I Wrestled a Wolf”; a 
nature “profile” on the mole. 
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Dodd. For America’s boys, a resources- 
minded magazine. (SEE: Teaching) 


Other boy-tested subjects: how to 
ski, take pictures, build a boat or log 
cabin; the “Athlete of the Month” (Jim 
Pollard of the Minneapolis pro basket- 
ball Lakers); how a rifle is made, and 
adventure in Africa. 

While first sales will be limited to 
newsstands, Kesting announced that sub- 
scriptions (at $1 for four quarterlies) 
would be accepted at publication offices 
in the Northwestern Bank Building, 
Minneapolis. 


BOOKS 





Stalin muffs one 
now and then 


“We cannot gauge the minds of dic- 
tators,” admits Barbara Ward, in Policy 
for the West (W. W. Norton, New 
York: $3.75). But she thinks that early 
last summer Stalin’s thoughts may have 
run something like this: 

“The Americans have cleared out of 
Korea and are speaking of leaving Japan. 
They are at loggerheads with the British 
over the recognition of the Peking gov- 
ernment. They are also in a fair state of 
indecision and concern over their hunt 
for Communists in the State Department. 
All in all, it seems to me that my Western 
friends are very muddled over their Far 
Eastern policy. They do not know how 
to react and certainly they show no signs 
of wishing to act together. Shall I risk 
another little straightening of my line? 
Another little demonstration of my local 
power and superiority? Yes, I think I 
will.” 

So he launched the Korean War. 
Miss Ward thinks he miscalculated on 
several points. He didn’t realize how 
thoroughly the Western world had 
learned, from Hitler, the uselessness of 
appeasement. He still thought the ability 
to strike quickly was a dictators’ mon- 
opoly. And this latter error he com- 
pounded by boycotting the U.N. Security 
Council, which freed it for prompt action. 

Pretty Miss Ward, Britain’s favorite 
brainy brunette (at 36, she is assistant 
editor of The Economist, a governor of 
the British Broadcasting Corp. and sec- 
ond most popular public speaker in the 
U.K.), thinks one of Stalin’s worst blind 
spots is his failure to comprehend na- 
tionalism. It is nationalism, not anti-capi- 
talism, which makes Asians distrust West- 
erners. It also makes them like the U.N. 
(where they talk as equals) and it may 
put them firmly on the West’s side as 
the fact of Red imperialism becomes 
more obvious. 

* # # 

An illustration of Kremlin blindness 
is the story of the first rift in the Curtain 
told by Hamilton Fish Armstrong in Tito 
and Goliath (Macmillan, New York: 
$3.50). Tito had done well in World War 
II, no thanks to Stalin, who had withheld 
all help from him (as he did also, for 
many years, from Mao Tse-tung). When 
Tito wanted afterward to try the wonders 
of communism in Yugoslavia, “Grandfa- 
ther” (as Tito’s inner circle called Stalin) 
said no: Yugoslavia was to be simply a 
granary for the USSR. A young Titoist 
told Armstrong: 

“After the struggle in the old times 
against the Turks and Austrians and 
Magyars, after our own fights with the 
Nazis and Italians, we were to keep our 
muddy roads, walk on them in our peas- 
ant opanke and step aside when the Rus- 
sian engineers rode by in their motor 
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Barbara Ward. Not all mistakes are 
made this side of the Iron Curtain. 


cars just as the Serbs used to do when 
the Turks rode by on their mules!” 
* * * 

Early in World War II, a news 
agency polled British readers, asking 
them to name the best general the war 
had produced. It expected an Allied 
name, but sportsmanlike Britons chose 
Erwin Johannes Eugen Rommel, young 
German field marshal known as the Des- 
ert Fox. To the end, Rommel retained 
this popularity among his enemies, partly 
because he fought a “gentlemen’s war.” 
When Hitler ordered the Afrika Korps to 
kill Allied commandos who surrendered, 
Rommel burned the orders. Eventually, as 
Brigadier Desmond Young, British World 
War II officer, relates in Rommel, the 
Desert Fox (Harper, New York: $3.50), 
this uprightness brought about Rommel’s 
death by Hitler’s order. 

* & «# 

During World War II, when the U.S. 
was devising the A-bomb, it picked one 
American reporter to be an “insider” and 
break the news to the public. This was 
stubby, temperamental William L. Lau- 
rence of the New York Times. Now, with 
the H-bomb being worked on, no insider 
seems to have been chosen, but it’s a good 
bet that no one will go far wrong buying 
The Hell Bomb, by William L. Lau- 
rence (Knopf, New York: $2.75). 

* * * 


A mystery without a murder is Rich- 
ard Sherman’s A Kindred Spirit (Lit- 
tle, Brown; Boston: $2.50). The rather 
tragic sleuth is Naomi Lynch, a success- 
ful, middle-aged, highbrow detective story 
writer, who discovers she is lonely. She 
needs a kindred spirit. She notices that 
nearly every book she borrows from the 
rental library also has been selected by 
a mysterious “W. Brown.” W. Brown be- 
comes, in her mind, the kindred spirit 
she needs, and she uses her know-how to 
begin tracking him down (she’s sure W. 
Brown is a “him”). It takes 148 pages. 
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Relieves Constipation With 
Tiny Vegetable Tablet—Now Happy! 


A sad case with a happy ending is the 
story of an Indiana woman who suffered 
with gastritis—spent thousands of 
dollars without getting relief. Then a 
druggist told her about Nature’s Remedy, 
NR Tablets. From the very start she 
got relief. 

If you are nagged by constipation or 
have headaches, tiredness, upset stomach 
as a result, by all means give Nature’s 
Remedy, NR Tablets a thorough trial. 


They contain 10 laxative elements all “on 
vided by nature. That’s why they work so 
gently, yet thoroughly. And just think, the 
woman mentioned above has been using 
them for 38 years, now takes smaller dos- 
age than when she started. Get a 25c box 
of Nature’s Remedy from your druggist. If 
it doesn’t prove the best laxative you ever 
used, send the box back to us and we will 
refund your money plus postage. Nature’s 
Remedy NR Tablets. 
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WHOSE HAIR [S| Hold On 


GETTING THIN- 
GROOM IT WITH 


KREML 


9 
To ayoip THAT GRENSY is 
MAKE Warr OOK MOR 
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If you’re feeling self-conscious about 
your hair getting thin on top or 
receding at the temples, don’t call 
attention to your thin hair by plas- 
tering it down with greasy, sticky 
products which leave an unsightly, 
dirt-trapping, shiny film on the scalp. 
Now’s the time to graduate to Kreml 
Hair Tonic! 

Kreml is different from any dressing 
you ve ever used. It never looks greasy 
or sticky—never plasters hair down. 
Instead, Kreml is especially blended 
to make your hair look naturally well- 
groomed—to make hair look thicker 
—like more than you’ve got. Also 
unsurpassed to remove dandruff flakes 
and to give sleepy scalps a delightful 
‘wake-up tingle.’ So change to Kreml! 


t haircut, 
After your next 
Like to try Kreml? Krem| application. 


ask your barber for the 


IMPORTANT: Don’t fail to try the new Kreml 
Shampoo with its natural oil base. It will 
never dry hair as so many cream and liquid 
shampoos which contain drying detergents do. 
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“Withholding tax,” they call the thing, 

But I, for one, deny it. 

They don’t withhold the tax, I’d say, 

But rather they apply it! 

—Richard Armour 
o e o 

Mrs. Anna Rosenberg has_ under- 
taken the direction of the nation’s man- 
power. Isn’t that just like a woman? 

° * . 

To judge from noisy outbursts in 
Washington, our foreign policy is, basi- 
cally sound. 

a € * 

The boys in Korea probably wonder 
why we’re howling when it’s only our 
wages that may be frozen. 

. © 

If we can keep the Reds from bleed- 

ing us white they'll be blue. 
a . * 

When it comes to mass production, 
the Chinese Communists have the edge 
over the Americans only in turning out 
Chinese. 

. * es 

Columnists who wash their dirty 

linen in public are often in hot water. 
2 _ * 

A bureaucrat is one who never knows 
which way the wind is blowing until he’s 
chasing his hat. 

se * 7 
.Having 243 lawyers among 435 
House members and 61 among the 96 
Senators in the 82nd Congress, the na- 
tion seems pretty much committed to cap- 
ital punishment. 
- . - 

It’s an ironic thing that as soon as 

we mobilize we’ve got to stabilize. 





Shafer for Pathtinder 
“You mean to tell me ’ve been standing 
here for 15 minutes ringing the bell and 
this ISN’T the home of Spencer Twilley!” 


Disappearance of the Stone of Scone 
was the biggest loss for Britain since the 


passing of ECA, 


Quips 


Re-elected to the Moscow regional 
Soviet is Joe Stalin, by a vote of 31,452 
to 0—which just shows again you can’t 
beat somebody with nobody.—Buffalo 
Evening News. 

In 1950 the high point in inflation 
undoubtedly was reached when Ralph 
Bunche was awarded $31,674 as the Nobel 
peace prize, as there probably wasn’t 
more than $4 worth of peace in the whole 
wide world.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 

The only international language that 
has endured is double talk.—Dallas 
Morning News. 


RECRUITING 
OFFICE 





Kaufman for Pathfinder 
“Please don’t breathe a word of this, Sergeant, but I’m from Texas.” 
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“Bonds paid $2800 down on a house in 
1945. They provided $500 toward a 
new car. And this year when we traded 
our first house for a new brick one, 
bonds paid the difference. We had the 
money only because of our systematic 
bond buying program.” 














“We started our bond buying program 
before the war, purchasing two $18.75 
bonds a month through the Payroll 
Savings Plan at the Stearns-Roger 
Manufacturing Co. When war came, 
we gave up our dream home for the 
duration and were glad our bonds 
went for our country’s victory.” 












You can make your dream come true, 
too—just as the Robinsons did. It’s 
easy! Just start now with these three 
simple steps: 


FOR YOUR SECURITY, AND YOUR 
COUNTRY’S TOO, SAVE NOW— 
THROUGH REGULAR PURCHASE OF 
U. S. SAVINGS BONDS! 


1. Make one big decision—to put 
saving first, before you even touch 
your income. 


2. Decide to save a regular amount 
systematically, week after week or 
month after month. Even a small 
sum, saved on a systematic basis, 
becomes a large sum in an amazingly 
short time! 





3. Start saving automatically by 


Your government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication and Foote, Cone & Belding in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the 


Magazine Publishers of America. 


* The bonds Lila and I bought 


for our countrys defense helped us 
to own our own home! 


HOW U. S. SAVINGS BONDS PAID OFF FOR 
SELDEN AND LILA ROBINSON OF DENVER, COLORADO 


“Bond saving made it possible for me to become 
a home owner,” says engineer-sportsman 
Selden Robinson, “‘then helped me to improve 
on my original investment through the purchase 
of a better home. My story should encourage 
every man who dreams of a house of his own.” 


“We've saved $4,000, and now we’re 
buying bonds toward a college educa- 
tion for our two daughters, Emily, 15 
and Carol, 8. There’s no surer savings 
x am than Payroll Savings and 

. 8S. Savings Bonds which are backed 
by the greatest nation on earth!” 





The Robinsons’ story can be your story, too! 


signing up today in the Payroll Sav- 
ings Plan where you work or the 
Bond -A-Month Plan where you bank. 
You may save as little as $1.25 a 
week or as much as $375 a month. If 
you can set aside just $7.50 weekly, 
in 10 years you'll have bonds and 
interest worth $4,329.02 cash! 


You'll be providing security not only 
for yourself and your family but for 
the free way of life that’s so important 
to us all. And in far less time than 
you think, you’ll have turned your 
dreams into reality, just as Selden 
and Lila Robinson have done. 


TE 


Enjoy your cigarette! Enjoy truly fine tobacco 
that combines both perfect mildness and rich 
taste in one great cigarette - Lucky Strike! 


Perfect mildness? You bet. Scientific tests, 
confirmed by three independent consulting 
laboratories, prove that Lucky Strike is milder 
than any other principal brand. Rich taste? 
Yes, the full, rich taste of truly fine tobacco. 

Only fine tobacco gives you both real mildness 
and rich taste. And Lucky Strike means fine 
tobacco. So enjoy the happy blending that com- 
bines perfect mildness with a rich, true tobacco 
taste. Be Happy—Go Lucky! 


COPR., THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 





